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GRANBY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Passions are likened best to floods and streams : 
The shallow mormur^ but the deep axe dumb ; 

So when afiections yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

They that are rich in words must needs discover 

They are but poor in that which makes a lover. 

Sia Walter Raleigh. 

. Among other places of resort where it was 
probable he might meet the Jermyns, Granby 
went one morning to the Exhibition at Somer- 
set-house. He found there, as usual, a mot- 
ley crowd of spectators ; many of them listless 
and uninterested; some appearing to have no 
object in coming except that blind, gregarious 
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2 GRANBr. 

feeling which always prompts them to follow 
the crowd ; others probably drawn thither by 
some such pressing motive as to look at Mrs. A.^s 
likeness, or the plaster cast of Mr. B. ; while 
here and there was an occasional connoisseur, 
who, by right of a recent walk in the Vatican, 
went " pishing" and " pshawing" his way 
through the room, in utter contempt of British 
art. 

The sight of a large assemblage of pictures is 
a fatiguing pleasure, and cannot be enjoyed for 
a long time at once, with unabated zeal, even by 
the most ardent ; and Granby soon began to feel 
that painful weariness which generally comes on 
after an hour's survey of an exhibition room. 
He was just turning over, for the last time, 
the leaves of his catalogue, when his eye was 
caught by " Portrait of Miss Jermyn, J. Jack- 
son, R. A.'' — which picture he had somehow or 
other unaccountably missed. 

Here was an object — an interesting one; 
and, forgetting his fatigue, he went in search 
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of it, and was soon successful. The por- 
trait was extremely like; preserving much 
of the simple grace of the original, and agree- 
ably set off by the artisOs somewhat pecu- 
liar, yet pleasing colouring. The expression 
was slightly smiling; her eyes, as he stood before 
it, seemed turned upon him, and the smile on 
her countenance forcibly recalled her last look at 
Mrs. Henley's. Debarred as he was from the 
sight of the original, he could not refuse himself 
the pleasure of gazing on this attractive repre- 
sentation, and looking earnestly on features 
which in no other way could he now so freely 
contemplate. Wrapt in this pleasing meditation, 
be did not at first perceive that he was obstruct- 
ing the view of two ladies who stood behind him. 
He turned round to quit his station, and afford 
them an opportunity of seeing, when he found, 
to his no small embarrassment and surprise, that 
the objects of his civility were no other than 
Lady Jermyn and her daughter. 

Their surprise was as great as his own ; for as 
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4 GRANBY. 

his back was turned towards them^ and their 
attention otherwise engaged, they had not recog- 
nised him until that moment. All the peculiari- 
ties of the rencontre rushed upon Granby's mind 
at once. He saw that they must have been wit- 
nesses of his fixed attention to the picture — that 
silent but eloquent indication of his feelings ; and 
this thought at the moment tended rather to 
confuse than gratify. 

The same thought occurred to Caroline, who 
drew back and blushed at this indirect homage, 
and, after a bow of recognition, tried to gaze at 
the objects around her. 

Lady Jermyn, to her credit be it spoken, con- 
ducted herself at this trying moment with equal 
judgment and address. She dexterously sub- 
dued her demonstrations of surprise, and con- 
trived (which in such a case was of all things the 
most difficult) to look neither pleased nor mor^ 
tified at the meeting, but to mould her features 
into an expression of civil indifiPerence. It also 
struck her, that the civility of moving from 
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GRANBT. O 

before her, though slight, and not paid person- 
ally to her, could not with propriety pass unno- 
ticed ; she was therefore the first to speak. A 
subject, though a dangerous one, was ready at 
hand in Caroline's picture, and, with seeming 
unconcern, she boldly adverted to it* 

A good picture, Mr. Granby," said she. 
A very good picture,'^ was his reply. 

^' And like," she added, in a steadier tone 
than, considering the subject and the person ad- 
dressed, might have been expected. 

A complimentary denial, and something 
about not doing justice, lay ready for utter- 
ance upon Granby's lips; but prudence and 
good taste suppressed this piece of idle gallantry, 
and substituted a quiet acquiescence in the truth 
of her remark. Lady Jermyn then made a 
slight movement, as if to pass onward, and put 
an end to the conversation ; but Granby stopped 
her with an inquiry after Sir Thomas Jermyn. 

'^ Quite well, I am obliged to you ; he came 
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with us here ; but he has gone over the way to 
the stamp-office.^ 

Granby ventured to say that he was sorry to 
have missed this opportunity of seeing him ; but 
it was said not only faintly, but with coldness 
and restraint, and secured no other answer than 
a formal inclination of the head. A lady, ac- 
quainted with Lady Jermyn, now came up and 
spoke to her ; and Granby took this opportunity 
of addressing Caroline for the first time. No 
topic appeared so safe and obvious as the present 
scene, and a few common-place questions and 
answers passed between them on the subject of 
the Exhibition. But their minds were too full of 
other things to talk freely upon such a topic* 
It did not interest either of them, and they felt 
that it was introduced merely as an opening to 
other conversation; and after having forced 
themselves to utter a few trite remarks, they 
dropped it by mutual consent. 

I think," said Granby, ** it was at Mrs. 
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Henley^8 that I last had the pleasure of seeing 
you : it was a pleasant ball.'^ 

" It was indeed," said she, and blushed as 
soon as she had uttered it ; for she recollected 
that it was there she first met him ; and hastily 
added, <* that is — I mean— it was a good ball.'' 

'* I dare say," replied Granby, who would not 
appear to notice the correction, "you are no 
enemy to the gaieties of town ?'' 

'^ Certainly not," she said with a faint smile, 
and in a more assured tone. ^^ Indeed at present 
their novelty alone would make me like them.'' 

** I believe," said Granby, ** novelty is their 
best friend ; for I think we find, upon the whole, 
society in the country is more agreeable.'* 

Caroline assented, but looked confused, and 
Granby's countenance soon presented in some 
degree the reflection of her own. Society in 
the country brought its separate associations to 
the minds of each. Caroline thought of the 
visit to Hemingsworth, and Granby of the last 
days he had passed in her company at Brack- 
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ingsley. He therefore returned to society in 
London. 

" You have hardly been out, I believe, since 
I had the pleasure of meeting you at the ball 
we were speaking of?*' 

" No, I have not indeed,'' said she, <' but I 
should not have thought you would have ob- 
served it — I mean," she added, and again co- 
loured slightly, fearing lest her meaiiing should 
be wrongly takeii,-!-" I mean to say, that in- so 
extensive a place as Loi^don, the absence and 
presence of any one can be observed but by very 
few/' 

^^ Except in some cases," said Grauby, with a 
smile. ^ But you have be^n absent from society, 
you say ? Not, I hope, on account of illness F" 

He said this in a tone of livelier interest than 
he had yet hazarded in his short inter\*3ew. It 
caught the quick ear of Lady Jermyn, who, not 
suffering Caroline to answer, interposed with,— ^ 

" A cold, Mr. Granby, merely a cold — colds 
have been very prevalent lately — everybody 
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seems to have them. — By the by, my dear, you 
had better move — ^you are standing now in a 
draft of air ;'^ and, drawing her daughter's arm 
within her own, she walked away, with a bow to 
Granby^ which civilly intimated that he was not 
to fcdlow. 

Thus ended the long-expected interview--tbe 
first in which they had actually conversed. He 
had long looked forward to it, as an event on 
which his fate depended, and which would de- 
cide the progress of his fortunes. It was now 
past, and it had decided — absolutely nothing. 
In fact, as he afterwards thought, how should 
itP and how was it likely that either party 
should plunge* at once into embarrassing expla- 
nations ? When all was over, he was angry at 
himself for having pre-imagined scenes and con- 
versations which were never likely to take place, 
and for thereby preparing for himself a great 
deal of needless disappointment. 

Still there were some points of negative im- 
port to be gathered from the recent scene, which 
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10 GBAKBY. 

were not totally without their value. There was 
no avoidance on the part of Lady Jermyn, and 
no displeasure on that of Caroline ; but there 
was in its stead a good deal of embarrassment, 
which if he pleased he might construe favourably. 

These thoughts came across his mind, as be 
watched (hem quickly pursuing their way to- 
wdrds the staircase. Some young man ac<x)Sted 
them, as they were turning out of sight, and 
seemed to offer to accompany them to their car- 
riage. He looked liked Courtenay ; but then 
Courtenay, as Granby thought, was not ac- 
quainted with them ; and he stood puzzling 
about the identity, (every thing relating to them 
being to him a subject of interest,) when Cour- 
tenay came up ' to him, and told him he had 
just parted from the Jermyns, with whom he 
had become acquainted at a dinner party the 
day before— <^led Lady Jerm3m a good-na- 
tured woman — and added a long and acceptable 
enumeration of Caroline's attractive qualities. 

Granby was glad to find that his friend had 
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become acquainted with them, and that he 
seemed disposed to improve this acquaintance. 
Cut off from personal intercourse with the Jer- 
myns, he wished to communicate with them 
through a friend, and he thought, with some 
reason, that he might find in Courtenay a 
zealous advocate, and perhaps an useful ally in the 
work of reconciliation. But the same reserve which 
had hitherto restrained him from betraying his 
sentiments to Mrs. Dormer, now induced him 
to guard them with equal secrecy from his 
friend Courtenay. He therefore assumed a tone 
of indifference in mentioning their names, and 
disguised, as well as he could, the interest with 
which he listened to Courtenay^s remarks. In 

this line of conduct he so well succeeded, that 
Courtenay was not only kept in ignorance of his 
attachment to Miss Jermyn,but was even inclined 
to accuse him of a want of taste, in being so in- 
sensible to her many attractions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Oiye me more love^or more disdain \ 

The torrid or the fiigid zone ; 
Bdng equal ease unto my pain; 

■The temperate affinds me none. 
Either extreme of love or hate 
Is sweeter tliaa a calm estata 

Henby met Lady Jermyn and Caroline the^ 
night after his visit to Somerset-honse, at Lady 
Charleville's, where three weeks before he had 
missed seeing them, through the singular mis- 
take which has already been mentioned. Whe- 
ther or not Caroline oit^rt^ed the notion that 
he had purposely avoided her on that night, 
Granby could not tell, but he intended^ at all 
events^ to explain the circumstance to her this 
evening. 
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He had not been long in the room before he 
saw Lady Jermyn and her daughter, at no great 
distance from him. They were not, however, 
within speaking distance ; and he had lebure to 
compare his former agitation with his present 
composure, and to be agreeably sensible that the 
few words ivhich had passed between them at 
the Exhibition, had con»derably removed all 
former difficulties, and paved the way to a more 
unembarrassed and fanuliar intercourse. He 
felt as if he could now meet them with a plea- 
sure less alloyed by anxiety and doubt. At this - 
moment he caught their eyes, and bowed. The 
bow was graciously returned by both ; but so 
unreasonable was he become already, that with 
this very graciousness he was inclined to quar- 
rel. He thought there was too much forced 
civility in the inclination of Caroline's head ; and 
besides, there was no emotion on seeing him— 
no rising colour-— no indication of embarrass- 
ment ; and though he had been congratulating 
himself on tlie increased calmness of his own 
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feelings, he was not willing that she should share 
the same advantage. 

But all these thoughts gave way to pleasure ; 
for in a few minutes he saw them approaching — 
fu^tually approaching of their own accord. He 
had lately been suspecting them of wishing to 
avoid him. How unjust had he been ! Here was, 
indeed, an opening for reconciliation — an open- 
ing voluntarily offered by them. He felt much 
pleased, and was about to extend his hand to 
Lady Jermyn, who led the way, and to catch 
the first friendly glance of her eye, when he saw 
it fixed, not, alas ! on him, but either on vacancy, 
or on some person immediately behind him. 
Never did high hopes fall more suddenly ! She 
sailed by him with cruel composure— seemed 
quite indifferent to his presence — and, as he fell 
back to let her pass, acknowledged the civility 
with another bend, and a cold " How d^ye do ?" 
and drew her daughter after her. 

Caroline, meanwhile, quietly and composedly 
turned her face towards him, steadily uttered 
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the usual greeting, bowed again, and slightly 
smiled. But, what a smile ! cold, forced, innpid, 
unmeaning, and how different from her last ! 
He was instantly struck by the contrast : her for- 
mer heartfelt, beaming expression flashed across 
his recollection, as he viewed the present stiff 
and studied cast of her features ; and, however 
well it might be intended, in all her present de- 
meanor towards him, nothing-pained him hke that 
smile ; it seemed to poison his recollections of the 
first, and with a momentary feeUng of strong dis- 
appointment, he actually turned his face away. 
IVIany bitter thoughts crowded on his mind. He 
sadly contrasted her present cold civiUty with 
the natural emotion and conscious delicacy ex- 
pressed in her manner on the preceding day; 
while, at the same time, he wondered at his own 
change of feeling, in being now so pained at 
a reception, from which, a fortnight before, be 
would have drawn the happiest auguries. 

On turning, after this mental soliloquy, he 
saw them still at a short distance from him ; but 
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he made no effort to approach. He was suddenly 
chilled into cautious reserve; and, instead of 
following them, he stood with an assumed air of 
unconcern, his eyes directed towards the dancers, 
beating time with his fingers on the breast of his 
coat, to a waltz which the band were then play- 
ing. He afterwards walked about the rooms, en* 
deavouring to join in the gaiety around, but, in 
reality, in a state of comfortless apathy towards 
every object save one, and that object now a 
painful one ; utterly at variance both with him- 
self and the scene around him, yet under the in.- 
fluence of a sort of fasdnation which would not 
permit him to quit it. 

He frequently passed Lady Jermyn and Caro- 
line in the course of the evening ; but as the first 
salutation was over, they generally allowed him to 
pass unnoticed: only once again did Lady Jermyn 
speak, and then her remark was a mere reitera* 
tion of the hackneyed comment on the fulness of 
the ball. With Caroline he had no conversation : 
she did not seem to wish it : her eye seldom met 
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his ; but when it did, it bore a dull, disheartening, 
lack-lustre expression, in which he could read 
nothing but indifference. He watched her coun* 
tenance, as often as he could do so unobserved, 
while in conversation with her various partners ; 
and many a pang did it cost him to perceive that 
the features, which stiffened into formality when 
met by his, could brighten up into careless gaiety 
at the trivial address of the acquaintance of an 
hour. 

" 'Tis well," he muttered to himself; " I know 
my footing now at last, and the estimation in 
which I am held. The prating puppy, who has 
just made his first bow to her, is more accept* 
able than I am — is listened to with greater inter*, 
est — is looked upon with greater pleasure. Fool 
that I was, to fancy I was anything to her !• — to 
receive her girlish suqirise as the index of real 
affection ! No, I am an object of indifference to 
her : and she, if possible, must be the same to me.^ 

Caroline at this time was standing up in a 
quadrille, and talking and listening, with appa* 
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rent interest, to the gentleman with whom she 
was dancing. Granby saw her, and drew near, 
probably with some design of putting her indif* 
ference to the test. The effect of his approach 
was marked and immediate : she did not look at 
him, nor attempt to break off the conversation ; 
but the smile with which she listened to her 
partner lost all its character of ease and gaiety, 
and became in an instant fixed and unnatural. 
The attitude of attention was still preserved, but 
it was plain that, even if she heard the words, 
their sense at all events was lost. And yet she 
had not the air of absence ; the countenance bore 
too restless an expression : she was intently oc- 
cupied with something; but certainly not with 
the person who addressed her. This did not 
escape that gentleman's observation— for, after 
a surprised and inquiring look, he ceased to 
speak. 

Granby noted all that passed, and was 
brought back to the happy conviction, that Ca- 
roline had that evening assumed an indifference 
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which she did not feel. He was satisfied with 
this conclusion, and having no farther object, 
left the bouse. A faint grey light through the 
window-blinds, indicating the fast approach of 
the unbewitching hour of mom, warned Lady 
Jermyn also to depart. 

^^ You have behaved admirably indeed, my 
love,^ said her ladyship, after drawing up the 
glass of her carriage, on their way home : '^ you 
have been very attentive to what I said.**' 

Caroline answered only with a sigh. 

" Are you tired, Caroline ?'* said her mother. 

" Not much," was her faint reply ; and the 
rest of the drive was passed in silence. 

Perhaps our readers may be curious to know 
what Lady Jermyn did say ; and on this ac- 
count, and in order to explain the conduct of 
Caroline, we will lay before them the following 
conversation, which had taken place in the 
course of the preceding morning. 

" You know, my love," said Lady Jermyn, 
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'^ that, under all circumstances, considering Ge- 
neral Granby's behaviour to your father, and 
some other things that I could mention, though 
we should be very sorry, on account of their re- 
lationship, not to be upon speaking terms, — yet a 
certain line must be drawn ; and it really is a 
duty we owe to ourselves, to show, in some de- 
gree, by our manner, that we were not quite 
pleased at what has happened. I only say this 
to you, my love, in order to explain to you 
(which I have never done sufficiently yet) the 
sort of manner which it will be proper to adopt 
towards Mr. Granby, now that we are in the 
prospect of meeting him daily. I never would 
behave with the slightest incivility. We should 
never give offence if we can help it ; but I need 
not say this to you, my love, who never give 
offence to any one. Therefore, with respect to 
Mr. Granby, I would not have you do anything 
to hurt him, but merely treat him as a common 
acquaintance, and keep out of his way as well as 
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you can ; and do not talk to him more than is 
necessary. You understand me, Caroline.'^ 

^^ Yes, mamma, I understand what you mean, 
and I will try to act accordingly. I will endea- 
vour to avoid him." 

** True, my love ; but understand me : I don't 
wish you positively to avoid him. I would not 
go away, for instance, if I saw him coming, or 
even turn my head that I might not see him as 
he passed. That would be too hroad and 
marked. People might notice it. It would 
look particular. We should never do any- 
thing that looks particular. No, I would 
answer him civilly and composedly whenever he 
spoke to me, and then pass on, just as you 
might in the case of anybody else. But I leave 
all this to your own tact and discretion, of 
which nobody has more for her age. I am sure 
you can enter into all these niceties, and that 
my observations will not be lost upon you. And 
now, my love, let me mention another thing: 
you must get over that little embarrassment 
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which I see you show whenever you meet him. 
It was very natural and excusable the first time, 
considering our long acquaintance with him and 
the General: but we must make our conduct 
conform to circumstances ; so try to get the 
better of this little flutter : it does not look well, 
and might be observed. There is no quality 
more valuable in a young person than self-pos- 
session. So you must keep down these blushes,^' 
said she, patting her on the cheek, ^^ or I believe 
I must rouge you ; — though it would be a thou- 
sand pities, with the pretty natural colour you 
have. But you must remember what I have 
been saying : be more composed in your beha- 
viour. Try to adopt the manner which I do. 
It may be difficult ; but you see I contrive it, 
and I have knowii Mr. Granby a great deal 
longer than you have, Caroline.'" 

" Yes, mamma, but — " 

" But what ?^' said Lady Jermyn ; " there is 
a difierence in our ages, you mean. Certainly, 
my love, I can make those allowances. I do 
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not expect the same degree of conduct from a 
young person as from those who are older. I 
am the more particular in these directions^ be- 
cause I should be sorry, and so would your 
father, to have ^he world suppose that there 
is any serious quarrel between ourselves and the 
Granbys. We might, in that case, be obliged 
to enter into explanations, which had always 
better be avoided. No, my dear, let us preserve 
all proper decorum. And^ besides, I am the 
more desirous of maintaining a guarded, distant 
manner, because, from our old acquaintance, 
and the regard we once felt for them, we should 
always wish to preserve some sort of intercourse ; 
and yet any renewal of former intimacy,'' she 
added, with a significant nod, *^ would certainly 
lead to a po^tive rupture.'* 

This concluding observation had more weigh^ 
in Caroline's mind than any which had gone 
before it ; and she determined to school herself 
to a strict conformity with her mother's directions. 

Lady Jermyn saw the effect of her last 
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remark; and, like an able orator, f<Hrbore to 
weaken its impression by following it up with 
less cogent arguments. It was part of her 
policy^ as the above conversation will in some 
degree have shown, to assume'an ignorance of 
Caroline's feelings towards Granby, and to take 
it for granted that the attachment was entirely 
on his side, and that Caroline regarded him 
merely with that sentiment of sober friendship 
which is due to an old acquaintance. Under 
this veil she was able to say many things to her 
daughter, which, without the cloak of such con- 
venient blindness, mutual consciousness would 
have rendered difficult. She was like a person 
who, in order to see the better, throws the 
shadow on his own face, while he turns the 
light to the object before him. Meanwhile she 
was as perfectly acquainted with all that passed 
in her daughter's mind as the fullest confession 
could have made her ; and it was part of her 
system never to extort a confidence when she 
could learn the truth without it. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Come then, the colouzsahd the gfound prepare^ 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air ; 
Choose a firm doud befi>re it ftlby and in it 
Catchy ere she diange, the Cynthia of the minute. 

POPX. 



Gbamby saw Lady Jermyn and Caroline^ 
after this, on several successive nights, at various 
places. But there was no favourable alteration 
in their manner from that which had given him 
so much uneasiness at Lady CharlevilleV They 
neither sought nor avoided him ; neither frowned 
nor smiled, nor even testified, by word, look, or 
action, that his presence conveyed to them the 
slightest portion either of pain or pleasure. 
Caroline had even learned to attend to what was 
said to her when he was near; and Granby 
found, to his mortification, that succeeding ex* 
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periments of this nature did not answer so well 
as the first. Frequently did he writhe in men- 
tal torment under this treatment, which he now 
found to be, of all others, the most intolerable. 
To have been shunned and frowned upon had 
l>een happiness in comparison with the galling 
infliction of indifierence and neglect. He had 
intended, at Lady Charleville's, to ask Caroline 
to dance ; but her altered manner took from him 
the power and even the wish of making that 
request. Since that time he had meditated the 
same again ; but a turbulent current of wayward 
feeling had borne down his half-formed purpose. 
He now sedulously stood apart whenever he saw 
her disengaged, and enjoyed a gloomy satisfac- 
tion in secret applause of his self-denying firm- 
ness. He would stand and view her joining in 
the dance with a light step, and a heart, for 
aught he knew, as light ; her hand, perhaps the 
property of one whom a casual introduction had 
lately made known to her ; while he, the early 
companion of her youth, devoted with an afiec- 
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tioti which was almost pledged, was debarred 
from privileges which the merest stranger 
claimed, and obtained without a scruple. 

" But I am a fool,'' said he, " to pursue these 
thoughts, and torment myself with vain regrets. 
Why cannot I bear a brow as calm, and a spirit 
as light as she does? Yes,'' he said, with a 
bitter smile, " I will learn to profit by her ex- 
ample. I, too, will be indifferent in my turn. 
She can receive with easy gaiety the attentions 
of others ; and mine shall not needlessly be re- 
served for her : she shall see that there are suf- 
ficient attractions to engage them elsewhere.'' 

Thus, in a jealous moment of pique, did he 
form a plan of retaliation, and hastily resolved 
to dedicate his notice to other beauties : nor had 
he long to seek for objects. An admirable ally 
presented herself in the person of the fascinat- 
ing, the fashionable, the all-observed, and much 
.admired Miss Darrell, a lady to whom admira** 
tion was considered a duty, and, by whom a 
alight exercise of vanity might have suggested 

c 2 
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to our hero that he himself was distinguished in 
his turn. 

Miss Darrell was not strictly a beauty : she 
had not, as was frequently observed by her 
female friends, and unwillingly admitted by her 
male admirers, a single truly good feature in h^ 
face. But who could quarrel with the totU 
ensemble f-^vflko but must be dazzled with the 
graceful animation with which those features 
were lighted up ? Let critics hesitate to pro» 
nounce her beautiful ; at any rate they must 
allow her to be fascinating. Place a perfect 
stranger in a crowded assembly, and she would 
first attract his eve: correcter beauties would 
pass unnoticed, and his first attention would be 
rivetted by her. She was all Inrilliancy and 
efiect ; but it were hard to say she studied it; 
so little did her spontaneous, airy graces convey 
the impression of premeditated practice. She 
was a sparkling tissue of little affectations, which, 
however, appeared so interwoven with herself, 
that their seeming artlessness disarmed one^s cen- 
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sure. Strip them away, and you destroyed at 
oDce the brilliant being that so much attracted 
you ; and it thus became difficult to condemn 
what you felt unable, and, indeed> unwilling to 
remove* With positive affectation, malevolence 
itsdf could rarely charge her : and prudish cen» 
sure sddom exceeded the guarded limits of a 
dry remark, that Miss Darrell had *^ a good deal 

Bclat she sought, and gained. Indeed^ 
she was both formed to gain it, and disposed 
to desire it. But she required an extensive 
sphere. A ball- room was her true arena; for 
she waltzed << a ramr^ and opuld talk enchant- 
ingly about nothing. She was devoted to fashion, 
and all its ficklenesses, and went to the extreme 
whenever she could do so consistently with grace. 
But she aspired to be a leader as well as a foU 
lower ; seldom, if ever, adopted a mode that was 
unbecoming to herself, and dressed to suit the 
genius of her face. 
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Miss Darrell had maoy imitators of ber air and 
attire : many who sedulously strove to copy the 
turn of her head, the tone of her laugh, the fall 
of her ringlets, the pretty dangle of her armsj 
and her soft, slip-shod, gliding step ; nay, who 
were eager to adopt her judgment even in the 
fancy of a ribbon, and teazed Madame Maradon 
to give their dresses the graceful, becoming sU 
of her" s. But the imitations generally failed* 
They were either too broad or too faint. They 
gave a coarse, ungraceful caricature, or a resenl. 
blance so imperfect, that no one probably ever 
suspected it. 

Failure is a t&te whidi seocHid-hand graces 
generally incur, and invariably deserve. Bui 
here the disgrace was less in the failure 
than in the attempt. It was no easy task 
to present a transcript of Miss Darrell. Her's 
were rainbow tints — bright, gay, evanescent — 
beautiful while they lasted, but ever flickering 
and changeable. She perplexed with elegant 
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contrarieties ; and few of her would-be persona- 
tors had skill to *^ cjateh ^e she changed the 
Cynthia of the iorinute.^ 

This flattery Mi^ Darrell amply repaid in 
warm commendations of her followers. Almost 
aljl her female acquaintance were "loves," " dear 
creatures," . " perfect .apgels/' She hated petty 
jealous detraction, and the depreciating spirit of 
many of her sex. With an air of fearless supe- 
riority, which seemed to la^gh at the idea of 
rivalship, she. poured foi^h an elegant current of 
eulogium. But art still lurked beneath this 
amiable burst of feeling. Frequently did she 
Utter praises that were not meant to be cordially 
received ; and recommended persons for precise;Iy 
tfaosequalitieswhich wereleast discernible in them. 
§be thereby secured to herself th^ credit of that 
ajniable quicMightedness ^Mch ^iacovers merits 
imperceptible to others, while she enjoyed the 
incredulous looks of her h^reijs, ^lod possessed 
the satisfaction of exciting the censure of those 
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very rivals, whom, with such weU meamng 
earnestness she affected to defend. 

'< How strikingly handsome Miss Jermyn is !^ 
said she to Henry, one evemng at Almack^s. 
" Don't you th'mk so ?" 

Now, Caroline's style of beauty was rather of 
that description which comes under the term 
*< loveliness,*^ than of that regular and imposing 
kind to which the word *^ handsome" is generally 
applied. Granby was disposed to be cautious 
on such a subject, and thought he might safely 
plead a slight difference of opinion. 

*' I think her very pretty," said he, ^' and 
she cerUuniy has a remarkably pleasing expre^ 

'< No, no, no," said Miss Darrell, with 
playful positiveness, *^ you shall not come off 
in that way — I know you want to pull her to 
pieces.^ 

<< I thought I was praising her,'^ said Granby, 
with a smile. 
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" Oh yes— delightfully indeed ! Calling her 
pretty — ^merely pretty ! and then to say that she 
had ^ a pleasing expression !' just what one says 
of good-humoured ugly people, that one cannot 
find any other way of praising. No, no, I'll not 
have you talk in that way of Miss Jermyn." 

** But I really do think that she is pretty, 
rather than handsome.^ 

** No, Mr. Granby, that will not do. Hand- 
some, or nothing,^ said Miss DarrelL << I don^t 
like the idea of prettiness — ^it sounds so inferior i 
I wonder you can apply it to her. But you ax^ 
a sad depreciating person. Now, confess that 
you are. You must be aware that you are not 
doing poor Miss Jermyn proper justice.^ 

'< Of that I will not pretend to judge. But 
I think she can hardly fail to hare justice done 
her, with such an eloquent advocate as yourself." 

'^ I suspect that is only a civil way of saying 
that I do her more than justice. I believe, after 
all, if you would but allow it, you mean to say 
you think her plain." 

c8 
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** No, upon kny honour.^ 

** Now donH say upon your honour, because 
if you do I shall not believe you. But do lell 
me your honest opinion. Is not she extremely 
clever? Don't you think ^e has a very sensi- 
ble, keen, acute look ?*'* • 

*^ Yes, sensible ; but it does not strike me as 
keen or acute." 

^' Oh ! there again* Poor Miss Jermyn ! I 
know exactly what you mean. You think that 
she has very fair common sense, but none of an 
exalted kind.'^ 

*^ I did not make that distinction iQ my own 
mind. I think her very sensible.^' 

*' Oh, ay-Hsensible«— *that is to say, not quite 
a simpleton.' Oh, I am sure by her countenance 
she must be clever. I could even fancy her Uue 
— a beautiful blue.'' 

** No, no — she is not blue." 
<^ I see you wnn't allow her to be anything. 
You are as liberal to her mind as you were to 
her person, and you fine down her good quali- 
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ties so dexterously — ^you ore really quite a male 
Mrs. Candour.^ 

Henry bowed and smiled, partly at the charge, 
and partly at the reflection that the character 
she applied to him waft much more applicable to 
herself. He then broke off the conversation by 
asking her to waltz agldn. 

'* No, not yet/' said she^ with a playful air of 
peevishness, ^^ they are playing that odious stop 

« 

waltz. I hate dancing without music. Ah — 
there — ^you are going to remonstrate ; and a re- 
monstrance is worse th^ a stop waltz ; so I 
tl^nk 1 Qhall cut it short and comply.^' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

n semble que s'il y a nn soap^on injnste, bisnrei et nni 
fondementy qu'on ait one fois appd^ jalousie^ cette autre jalousie 
qui cat un ventiment juate, natuxd, fimd^ en raiaon, et aurrezp^- 
limce^ m^toit nn autre nom* 

La BauTsax. 

To the young lady introduced to the reader 
in our last chapter, Henry Granby now began 
to pay considerable attention. He waltzed 
with her frequently ; talked to her with great 
gaiety and apparent interest ; hoyered about her 
seat, and edged himself into the corner that was 
honoured with her presence; and sometimes 
tried by oonyersation to withdraw her allegiance 
from her rightful partner for the time bdng. 
Never did they pass in a crowded party, though 
for the fiftieth time that night, but some remark, 
either sportive, or enigmatical to all but them- 
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adves, took place between them. Whether in the 
p^ng throng, on the upper landing-place, or 
m the comparative retirement of the inner saloon, 
flirtation was equally active* 

But with all thb, Ihere was no feeling in Gran* 
by*8 breast towards Miss Darrell, that ever ap- 
proached the nature of love. He was entertained, 
and perhaps dazzled ; and he thought it a favour- 
able indication of his taste to admire one whom 
all admired, and was rather pleased to swell the 
train of a lady of such high fashionable preten- 
nons. But these thoughts interfered not with 
his attachment to Caroline; they were mixed 
with no sentiments of disloyalty to her. There 
was such an essential difference, in his eyes, be- 
tween her and Miss Darrell, that thdr images 
could never dash. He knew not how to make 
a comparison between them ; and as to their con* 
testing a place in his affections, the idea was far 
too Strang and improbable to enter his mind for 
a single moment. He seemed, as it were, to be 
merely amusing himself with the evolutions of a 
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•showy divertiseineat, between the acts of an iur 
ierosting opera. 

There was also some excuse for Ins seeming 
apostacy, in the consideration that he was met 
by the attractions of wannth and animation, at 
the v^y time that }ie was deeply wounded by 
Jthe coldness of apoth^. Miss Dari^ell, who in 
fact cared very little for her admirers, probably 
prrferred our hero to any of them. Th^ infe- 
riority in mnk and wealth she did not take into 
her account* She was too volatile for mercenary, 
or ev^ for ambitious views, and did not WjBigb 
her partners in the scales of an establishment- 
hunter. Fashion, agreeaUeness, and a good 
exterior, were all she troubled her head about. 
She could vouch /or Granby's possession of the 
two latter; and as for the* former, though he 
was not one of the very select, yet he was suiB- 
.dently seen in good society to be at all times a 
creditable captive. 

Granby had aU along a hope that his devotion 
to Miss Darrell niight kindle some spark of 
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ous love (if sudi s\M lurked in 04i|!pliti^'*§ 
bosom) which would be fijtvour^jbW to his Cmae^ 
by rousing her from h&p preset itidiflSbr^ii^. 
Sut he never imagined that his homage would 
attract the attention of any other person. In 
tills he was soon to be undeceived. 

^^Granby, how does y<Hlr suit (vosper ?^' said 
Courtenay to Imn one evening in a half whisper^ 
after he had been talking for mme tfocie to Miss 
Darrell with much animation, 

^* What suit !*' saidGranby ; with unassumed 
surprise. 

"What suit r repeated Courtenay; *^how 
very innocent !" 

*^ I really don't understand you,^ persisted 
Granby. 

** No ? ha ! ha ! that's very goad^-you think 
I don't know that you are a warm suitor of 
Miss Darrell.'' 

Granby 'seonfusion at this unexpected charge 
was heightened not a little, by perceiving that 
Caroline was standing immediately behind him, 
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and must have heard what passed. Of her 
emotion he could form no judgment, for she 
immediately turned her &ce away. 

'^Courtenay,^ said he, '* you are talking at 
random.^ 

<^ Random shots donH always miss/' replied 
Courtenay, with a rignificant smile ; and pre- 
cluded Granby's exculpations by passing on as 
soon as he had said it. 

His remark left a mortifying impression in 
Granby^s mind. His eyes were unexpectedly 
opened to the interpretation which his conduct 
admitted— «n interpretation, which had he ever 
suspected, he would certainly have been eager 
to remove. It was no consolatory reflection 
that this remark was made to him in Caroline's 
hearing. She was the person by whom he least 
wished that impression to be entertained, and 
from whom he was least able to remove it. He 
found that he had gone too far, and, what was 
worse, he hardly knew how to remedy the mis- 
chief he had been doing. 
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His first measure was to undeceive Courte- 
nay. He soon found him, and began to speak 
to him <xi the subject ** Courtenay,^ said he, 
with an air of eamestnessi which he tried to 
temper with a gaiety of manner, *< I have a 
&vour to ask of you : don^t repeat what you 
sud to me lately.'^ 

*< And what did I say ?" said Courtenay. 

*' You spoke as if you thought there was a 
serious engagement between Miss Darrell and 
myself.'* 

^*No no, pardon me there. I rise to explain. 
I did not say there was an engagement— I only 
thought there would be <me." 

** There neither is, nor will be, I assure you.** 

^ Wdl— and what if there is notT 

** Why, I wish you would not talk about it, as 
if you thought there was.*' 

<^ I ! O Lord ! make yourself easy ; Til be 
discretion itself, as you shall see. I was always 
famous for discretion. But pray, may I ask. 
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is it OQ the lady's acoou^t, or yiour own^ that you 
vish to hifcve the report stopped ?" 

** On my own/' said 6rmi^> 

*Vyour owjQ !'' sa]4 Courtaiay, with a laugh ; 
^* an4 why should you wish it on, your own ac- 
countf unle^ you are eD^iged to some one else ? 
But perhaps you are ?** 

" No,'" said Granby. 

'^ Theo, my dear fellow, what can k signify ? 
'Gad ! you are asxoy about it as any girl of six- 
teen, just taxed with her first flirtation." 

" Well,wjBlJ,"«aidGranby, ^Hhatmaybe; buti 
have my jieftaons; so pray don't mention it again.'!' 

<< Certainly not ; since you make sucha pmnt 
of it" 

^< And if you should hear (lie same thing 
stated by oth^'s,'' said Gran|)y, " I shftU be 
obliged to you if you will contradict it.'' 

^^ Thank you — no — 111 bold my tongue. I 
don't like spreading fals^ reports ;" ;a|id so say- 
jitig^ he left him. 
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This was not much gained ; and he afterwardt 
regretted that he bad not been more urgent with 
Courtenay toiconthidictdiese surmises, and pari- 
ticularly to Miss Jermyn. But the last requeflt 
he durst not utter ; the less, perhaps, <m account 
ef certain feelings to which he cQuld -hardly at 
present give a name, arising from the increaaing 
intimacy between Caroline mid Courtieauiy. 1% 
was not exactly jealoilisy ; nor did it even^ at ihm 
time, amount to positive unea^neas; but he 
began to wonder why he should have been ori^- 
nally pleased at their aequmntanee ; and smiled a 
little at his former folly, in thinking that such 9ir . 
event could ever be productive of benefit to him> 

This state of mind was not likely to be per-^ 
manent. The seeds of distrust were already 
sown, and they must now either grow or wither. 
Unhappily they grew apace. A due was fuir* 
nished for the interpretation of many little trivial 
facts, which before had seemed to escape his no^ 
tioe, but which a memory that now appeared 
miraculously active, Was continually conjuring 
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up. He began to think that the former remark 
about Miss Darrell was purposely made in Caro- 
line's hearing. Every look tliat passed between 
them now b^n to be intently watched. He 
would also gladly have listened to their con- 
versation ; but there was a meanness in this pro- 
cedure to which he could not reconcile himself. 
He was therefore only- the more industrious in 
studying the language of the eyes. 

One evening, at a private concert, he saw in^i 
distant part of the room Caroline seated on a 
sofii, while Courtenay leaned upon the back of 
it^ intently occupied in talking to her. The 
crowd was thick through which he viewed them, 
and he had ample opportunity to inhale at lei- 
sure the subtle poison of jealousy. He saw the 
insinuating softness of Courtenay 's manner; the 
pleasing smile of interest with which CaroUne 
listened to what he said ; and its still sweeter ex- 
pression when she addressed him in her turn. 
All this he saw, and magnified, and his heart al- 
ternately burned and died within him at the 
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sight. At length the oonversatioa seemed to 
become more animated. They spoke and replied 
more quickly than before, and with a mingled 
air of gaiety and interest ;-— when all at once 
Caroline's manner showed confusion. He saw a 
blush deepen on her cheek, and her eyes withdrew 
themselves in conscious emotion. But still there 
was no evidence of displeasure, and Courtenay 
seemed to pursue his address without partici- 
pating in the gentle embarrassment which he had 
excited. How could such signs be misinter- 
preted? Courtenay was evidently addresang 
her in the language of an avowed admirer, and 
his advances were not repulsed. It was too much 
for Granby to support. All his hitherto smo- 
thered feelings of tempestuous passion kindled 
at once. He turned pale with emotion ; ground 
his teeth in a species of momentary frenzy ; and 
crudied into the smallest possible compass a card 
of the performances, which he firmly, but uncon- 
sciously, grasped in his clenched hand. A mo* 
menf s thought restored him to external calm- 
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nes^: bot it was the frightful calmness of despair. 
He forced himself with a moody pleasure, to the 
penance of once more gazing on the unconscious 
pair, till the contemplation became too painful 
for endurance ; and he then turned hastily round 
and left the room. 

We shall now advert to the ponversation which 
bad caused an anguish so intense. Courtenay, 
after talking a good deal of lively nonsense, be- 
gan to criticise the style of beauty of a lady whom 
•Caroline happened to mention, and which, as 
they did not agree in their opinions, gave rise to 
a playful sort of argument. ^^ I think her very 
handsome,^ said Caroline^ at length, '^ but it is 
not a feminine style of beauty. I think it is the 
sort of face that would look much better in a 
man."^ 

** So it would, I declare,^ said Courtenay. 
'^ It strikes me at once, now that you mention it 
— And, by the by, I will tell you who she is 
like — a friend of mine, whom I believe you 
know — ^Henry Granby. Don't you think so?'' 
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This had not struck Caroline before, and by 
way of reply, she told him so. But her con- 
fusion at being detected in this indirect, uncon- 
scious comtifiendation of Henry Granby's personal 
appearance, was beyond all power of concealment 
and control. Courtenay, owing to his situation, 
and the direction of the light from a chandelier 
near him, did not discover that emotion which 
was so perceptible to the jealous eyes of Granby, 
and therefore quietly pursued the topic, with 
unaltered gaiety of manner. Such was the cause 
of Granby^s uneasiness — ^such the infallible dis- 
cernment of jealousy. 

And what, meanwhile, was the state of Caro- 
line's sentiments ? She had long viewed with 
much pain, which with the passive calmness of 
female fortitude she struggled to conceal, Henry 
Granby 's increasing devotion to Miss Darrell. 
She knew very little of that lady ; but she had 
heard some traits, by which she was by no means 
prepossessed in her favour; and she fancied 
(though in this perhaps she was mistaken) 
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that it was a considerable aggravation of her 
misfortune, that Granby's affections should be 
transferred to one who was not worthy of his 
choice. Day after day did the strength of the 
impression of Granby^s attachment to this new 
object jAinfuUy increase. Courtenay^s remark 
had opened new and fearful lights, and forcibly 
suggested an approaching marriage ; and a fresh 
drcumstance soon occurred that tended to con- 
6rm het is this idea. 



f 
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CHAPTER V. 

Nous approfondironS} ainsi que la physique, 
Grammaire, histoire, vers, morale, et politique. 

MOLIEEC 

It has already been mentioned that Granby 
was acquainted with the Duncans. On calling 
at thdr house one morning, a few days aiter his 
conversation with Courtenay on the subject of 
Miss Darrell, he found Lady Harriet at home. 
She was in h^ scientific vein : full of her friend 
Lady Wigly, and her philosophical conversfi- 
ziones. 

" Ob, Mr. Granby," said she, " you skalt go 
to Lady Wigly's. I'll get you a cwrd for next 
Saturday. A chaitning wc^an is Lad(^ Wigly. 
Youll be much struck with her, I'lh sure. 

VOL. II. D 
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She has such a powerful mind — quite of the 
higher order of intellect. Rather severe in her 
exterior — but what of that ? I rather like what 
one may call an angvlar character — pointed, 
rugged, and full of asperities. And then Lady 
Wigly is an authoress. She has just written 
a pamphlet on population — a very clever thing, 
I'm told, but I don^t pretend to understand the 
subject." 

" And what sort of things,^ said Granby, 
trying to look as gravely as possible, ^^ are Lady 
Wigly's evening parties ?^ 

** Delightful — delightful," exclaimed Lady 
Harriet ; ^^ and quite unique. There's nothing 
else in London like them. Not extensive— but 
very select — in a certain line. It is quite a private 
institution — ^a sort of conversational lecture." 
" And what do you do there ?^ said Granby. 
" Do.*^ oh, a thousand things — walk about — 
talk— discuss — debate — criticise — experimenta- 
lize — ^inhale nitrous acid gas, and set potassium 
on fire with ice. Oh, I can't tell you half our 
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proceedings. Next Saturday, she has got up an 
artificial thunder-storm ; and I have volunteered 
— (don't tell Duncan)-~I have volunteered to be 
struck with lightning/' 

Granby complimented her upon her zeal and 
courage, but seriously i:ecommended her not to 
attempt this kind of display of it. 

^^ No, no," said she, ^^ you shall not dissuade 
me. If I do suffer, it is in the cause of science. 
There," said she, taking a letter out of her reti- 
cule, " as you have been very good, you shall 
read me that —the poetry oply — not the prose. 
It is from a new correspondent. The lines are 
addressed to me. I have had it by me two or 
three days, but it seems such a shocking hand 
that IVe not tried to read it yet." 

Granby contrived to puzzle it out, and was 
afterwards made to read it again, with fluency 
and proper emphasis. 

" Thank you," said she ; " charming, ar'n't 
they ? Pray are you of a poetical turn ?" she 
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added, with the air of asking the commonest 
question in the world. 

Granby, with an assumption of similar sim- 
plicity, said that he believed he was. 

** Then I recommend this poem to you," said 
she, taking up a book that lay upon the table. 
" It is full of such lovely mystical passages — 
one seems to understand them, and yet one does 
not — and still one catches a sort of idea, which 
one cannot describe— one does not know why — 
and it comes, and goes, and comes again — and 
then one loses it ; and oh ! it is genuine 
poetry — ^it leaves so much to the imagination. 
And then the metre! I do so admire it! It 
is not verse, and it is not prose — but a charm- 
ing mixture of the two. One might think 
it prose, if it were not for the printing. It 
does not go rolling steadily on, in the old 
heavy style, like Dryden or Thomson, but 
seems to ebb and flow, and halt and fluctuate, 
just like the sentiments it conveys. The 
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sound, you know, should always echo to the 
sense.'' 

Granby merely assented with a polite " yes," 
and she continued. 

" By the by, have you seen this tragedy ? 
You will adore the hero — he is such a grand 
tempestuous character, — ^fuil of sublime energy, 
and a — I hardly know how to describe it — a sort 
of noble recklessness — and then ^ mysterious as . 
a dream.' He positively hurries one away — and 
then there is such a majesty of guilt about him — 
it actually * awes one's spirit,' as a clerical friend 
of mine observed. But he is not intended for a 
perfect character. He has his failings." 

" Is murder one of them ?" 

** It is," said she. 

" And how many murders does this high- 
minded man commit?" 

" Three, I think — ^yes — three — ^his wife, his 
child, and his wife's grandmother. But then 
you know it is for love of Ahe heroine, and she is 
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betrothed to his mortal enemy, and he tries to 
kill him too, and fails. — Oh, how I pitied him ! 
Do read it — ^it is a noble picture ; — and, by the 
by, talking of pictures, did I ever shew you 
one that I have of Louisa Darrell ? She had 
it done for me at Florence. I told her I would 
wear it; you see," said she, producing it, "it 
is set so that it may be worn. I have never 
worn it — it is not the mode — ^but then, you know, 
I might wear it." 

She then gave it into Granby's hand, and in 
the transfer, a stone, which formed part of the 
setting, dropped out, and, upon farther cxamina-^ 
tion, other parts appeared to be loose. Lady 
Harriet looked at it with dismay ; made some 
severe remarks upon the slovenly Italian that 
had used her so ill ; and decided at once to have 
it set afresh by an English jeweller. It also 
struck her (for she liked, as she said, to make 
men useful) that it would be a pretty commis- 
sion for Henry Granby. " Now, do take it for 
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me to Gray's," said she, " for I've a thousand 
other things to do ; and tell them all about it, 
and direct them — do — ^and give them a little 
taste if you can." 

'* I shall be very happy to take it/' said 
Granby, " but asfor directing, I am really the 
worst person in the world." 

" You know I never hear excuses," said Lady 
Harriet, " especially your modest ones ; so — 
there — ^go — and be good, and do as I bid you." 

Granby no longer attempted to resist, but re- 
ceived the miniature, and took his leave with a 
promise futhfully to execute his commission; 
and as he had nothing else at the time to do^ 
went straight from Mr. Duncan^s to Gray's 
shop, and gave the necessary directions; ainl 
in reply to the inquiry, as to where it was to be 
sent, not recollecting the number of Mr. Dun- 
can's house, he gave his own card, and left the 
shop. 

Scarcely a minute after this, and before he 
had gone a hundred yards, a carriage stopped at 
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the door, and two ladies got out. They were 
Lady Jermyn and her daughter. They soon be- 
came deeply immersed in jewellery ; and happy 
would it have been for one of the party if she 
had contiinued to be so absorbed. But at length 
Caroline, weary of witnessing Lady Jermyn, 
balancing in hopeless uncertainty between the 
prettier thing and the cheaper one, looked 
round for other objects of amusement, and cast 
her eyes upon the miniature of Miss Darrell. 
The likeness was very good, and as circum- 
stances of painful interest had lately made her 
very familiar with that lady^s face, she recog- 
nized the resemblance instantly. However, to 
be more secure against mistake, she asked the 
shopman whose it was. He did not know the 
name of the lady, but told her that it had been 

left a few minutes since by a gentleman whose 

* 

name was Granby. " Granby ?'* ,said Caroline, 
faintly. " Yes, ma'am, a Mr. Granby, a young- 
ish gentleman. He left this card,'^ said the 
man, producing it. 
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Caroline drew down her veil, and turned 
away, to hide the expression of deep emotion 
which she fejt aware must, in spite of herself be 
strongly pictured in her countenance. 

Nothing further passed openly on the subject ; 
for though Caroline was silent during the drive 
home. Lady Jermyn asked her no questions. In 
fact, there was no occasion for any ; for while 
apparently intent upon her jewellery, she had 
seen the picture in her daughter's hand^ and 
had heard w*iat passed. She therefore, with her 
usual caution, left Caroline to the full possession 
of her own thoughts, which were now of a very 
painful nature. That fact, the increasing proba* 
bility of which had rapidly established itself in 
her mind, now seemed to receive a full and per- 
fect confirmation. Blinded by her previous 
opinions, she was not sufficiently aware of the 
slender evidence which the present incident af- 
forded. To her there appeared no reasonable 
doubt that the picture actually belonged to 
Granby; and if so, how would she regard it 

- d3 
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but as the gift of love to an accepted suitor ? 
Upon this persuasion she was now to act. Cir- 
cumstances, as regarding herself and Granbj, 
were now considerably altered ; and she must 
compel herself to look upon him in a very dif- 
ferent point of view. Heretofore she had more 
than suspected his attachment to her; but 
she must now regard him as the betrothed 
of another. It struck her,' that her own 
conduct would now require a corresponding 
change ; for ^he felt, under these altered 
circumstances, no longer equal to the part she 
had hitherto been acting. Hitherto she had 
only been suppressing the display of a sen- 
timent which she still thought it allowable in 
some degree to cherish, and in which, per- 
haps, at a future period, she might safely 
indulge. But she was now imperatively called 
upon to eradicate a hopeless passion, — a task 
which she considered as quite incompatible 
with the line of conduct she had lately adopted. 
Throughout her former assumption of indif- 
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f^rence, she was supported by a hope which had 
now left her ; and the additional painfulness of 
present circumstances greatly increased the dif- 
ficulty of such a line of behaviour. She felt her 
weaknesss, and acknowledged that it was better 
to avoid him ; and this, if possible, she now de- 
termined to do. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

My thoughts cannot propose a reason 
Why I should fear or fiiint thus in my hopes 
Of one so much endeared to my love ; 
Some spark it is, kindled within the soul. 
Whose light yet breaks not to the outward sense, 
That propagates this timorous respect. 

The Case is Altered. — Ben Jokson. 

Caroline met Granby a few evenings after- 
wards at Almack^s. He was almost the first 
person she saw on coming up stairs, as she was 
going to enter the ball-room. Lady Jermyn, in 
high good humour from her success in obtain- 
ing subscriptions for herself and daughter, and 
pleased with Granby for being also seen in so 
proper a place, very graciously accosted him, 
and they talked together for several minutes; 
during which time Caroline hung back, and 
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turned away ber hedd, as if to preclude the 
possibility of being addressed by him in her 
turn. 

Granby remarked this, and was hurt at it. He 
thought it argued more than indifference; it 
was something very like aversion : and» with a 
fickleness which perhaps is not altogether unna^ 
toral, he wished to be again treated in the 
manner which he had thought lately so intoler- 
able. This impression once received, and his 
mind in consequence actively alive to every 
point in her behaviour, he suffered nothing to 
escape him, watched her attentively through- 
out the evening, and saw and understood 
the reason of many of her little manoeuvres. 
One instance of avoidance on her part he 
particularly noticed. He was standing under 
the music gallery, leaning against one of the 
pillars, in conversation with a lady who was 
sitting there, when Caroline came up, con- 
ducted by Courtenay, who was looking about 
for a seat for her. There was a vacant chair 
not far from GVanby, — whose face was par** 
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tially concealed by the pillar, so that Caroline^ 
in approaching, did not recognize him ; and she 
was just going to accept it, when Granby, on 
hearing Courtenay^s voice, turned his head, 
and she saw that she was on the very point of 
subjecting herself to that which she so earnestly 
wished to avoid. She hesitated and hung back, 
and turning to Courtenay, said that she had 
rather pass onwards. ^^ But you mentioned a 
seat, I thought," said Courtenay, who was 
rather surprised at her now refusing what she 
seemed to wish a moment before, — " if you wish 
one, had not you better stay here ?'^ 

" Oh, no, not here," said Caroline. 

** But why not here ?'' said he, disappointed 
at finding that his chase for a chair was not yet 
to terminate. 

" I had rather not sit under the gallery,'^ 
said she, endeavouring to give the colour of a 
reason to her refusal. 

" Then we will move of course,*' said Courte- 
nay ; " but I'm afraid you will find there is not 
much choice of sitting room. Granby,'' he 
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added, addressing him, ^^ cannot you use your 
powerful influence in persuading Miss Jerniyn 
to stay where she is ?" 

Granby's only answer was a cold bow to Miss 
Jermyn, and a quick glance of displeasure at 
Courtenay. 

" That is really an elegant bow," said the 
latter, on whom the look had been totally lost ; 
^' but Fm afraid your dumb oratory will not 
succeed." 

" I conclude you know what wiU succeed," 
said Granby, in a low deep tone, with a scornful 
smile upon his lips. 

" Do I }'^ said Courtenay, quite unconscious 
of the real meaning of Granby's words ; and 
was turning his head, with a smile on his counte- 
nance, to say something sportive to Miss Jer- 
myn, when she eagerly interrupted him, by 
expressing a wish to join her party. 

" Do you see them V Courtenay inquired. 

" Not at this moment," said she. 

" Nor I," said Courtenay, looking round. 
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" Granby,'^ he added, appealing to him again, 
with provoking pertinacity, " we know you for a 
quick-sighted person— we are sure you can tell 
us where Lady Jermyn is ?'' 

'* I believe 1 can see some things," said 
Granby, not noticing the latter part of his sen- 
tence, and prudently discharging his rising in- 
dignation through the safety-valve of sarcasm. 

" Some tinngs f^ said Courtenay, with a 
careless laugh. ** We want you to see some 
persons now — and we will kindly dispense with 
all the rest, if you will only find out Lady Jer- 
myn. Miss Jermyn, will you help me to bribe 
Granby to exert himself in your service, by some 
pretty compliment to his discernment ?'' 

Caroline was excessively distressed at this 
unlucky speech. The colour mounted instantly 
to her temples, and she vainly endeavoured to 
conceal it with her fan. Granby, who stood 
keenly regarding them, with a stubborn air of 
indignant defiance, understood full well the 
cause. But Courtenay had no clue to guide 
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him, and consequently received no other im- 
pression than that Miss Jermyn was suffering 
from the heat of the room. 

** I beg your pardon," said he, ^^ for stopping 
here — I am sure you find this place too hot. 
Tell me where you would like to go.'' 

" Anywhere for air — towards the door, or 
that open window,*' said she, in a faint voice ; 
and she leaned languidly (fondly, as it seemed ^ 
to Granby) upon Courtenay's arm, as she 
moved away. 

If a look could stab, Granby's at that moment 
had been fatal. A quick review of the past scene 
was almost too much for his endurance. Word 
pressed on word, in his recollection, look on 
look, gesture on gesture, till he had hastily 
accumulated an aggravated map of injury, and 
his heart swelled at the retrospect, almost to 
bursting. To have the estranged object of his 
affections paraded before him, by the insulting 
rival whom he had once called friend; pur- 
posely detained to display her aversion^ and 
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gall him by her presence ; and then, as if this 
were not enough, to be made the sport of his 
persecutor — to be gaily and triumphantly ban- 
tered, with all the affectation of friendly familia- 
rity, and to be goaded into frenzy, by insidious 
words of double meaning! A fearful chaos 
of strong passions struggled in his breast for 
mastery ; but he remembered the place in which 
he was, and the obsecvation which would soon 
be attracted by the exhibition of feelings, so 
little consonant with the scene around him ; and, 
with a violent effort, he suppressed all outward 
symptoms of emotion. He was externally calm : 
but the fire within only burned the fiercer, for 
this attempt to smother it in its rage ; and he 
soon found, that next to the possession of such 
agonizing feelings, there is no torture equal to 
that which is produced by the necessity of con- 
cealing them. 

Granby was in no humour to philosophise, 
or he might now have reflected how much 
the real enchantment of a scene is dependent 
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upon the sentiments with which we view it. 
He was placed in the midat of one of the most 
brilliant and captivating, to a youthful eye, that 
London could afford ; and yet in his heart he 
would that moment have preferred the gloomiest 
desart. The present spectacle floated before him 
like a feverish half-waking dream, from which, 
in vain, he strove to rouse himself. Every object 
that was around him, all he saw, and all he 
heard, was shaded with a gloomy tint. The 
lively music was a senseless jingle ; the brilliant 
light seemed cold and livid ; the gaiety of the 
dance was impertinent and unfeeling; every 
look appeared directed towards him alone, with 
an air of scrutiny ; every smile seemed pointed 
with derision; and the light gay laugh which 
caught his ear, rang only with the fancied tone 
of mockery and insult. 

His situation was intolerable ; and yet he felt, 
as it were, rooted to the spot, without the power 
of escaping from a scene that was so displeasing. 
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All at once, however, the spell was broken, and 
he began to wonder at his folly, in condemning 
himself to an useless penance. He, therefore, 
prepared to quit the bail-room, and edged his 
way with all possible expedition towards the 
door. When he had almost reached it, he saw 
' before him, at a short distance, Caroline and 
Courtenay, who were pursuing the same course. 
At this moment, Caroline looked back and saw 
him — her head was turned away again in an 
instant, and he thought she appeared to quicken 
her pace. " Does she think,'' said he to him- 
self, '' that I am following her ? no, the time 
for that is past — she shall soon be undeceived,^'' 
and he walked back again up the room, and 
forced his way into the midst of a circle sur- 
rounding a party of waltzers. He neither knew 
nor cared who were near him ; nor did he even 
see the twirling couples at whom he appeared to 
be looking. 

" Mr. Granby, dotf t you waltz .?" was at 
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length asked by a female voice that he thought 
he knew; and turning round to answer the 
question, he found Lady Jermyn at his elbow. 
His answer was, that he sometimes waltzed, 
but that he had no intention of doing so that 
night. 

** It is a pretty, elegant dance," said Lady 
Jerm3m, ** particularly when they go round 
sinoothly, and the gentlemen don't stick their 
elbows out. It is a pity there's no variety in it , 
— I don't let Caroline waltz — indeed she does 
not wish it herself. Some pec^le think it not 
correct — what is the opinion of you gentlemen ? 
for you know you ought to be great authority 
in these cases," 

" I really hardly know how to hazard an 
opinion on a point so much disputed," said 
Granby, successfully endeavouring to regain 
composure, and glad of an opportunity to divert 
his thoughts by conversing on a subject which 
had no possible connection with bis late in- 
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quietude. ^^ It seems to me that no precise rule 
of correctness or incorrectness can be laid down, 
that shall equally apply to every person. It is 
very much a matter of feeling. Those who en- 
gage in i( with their scruples still unsatisfied, 
act, I think, improperly ; and I must confess that 
I never like waltzing with any lady that is 
prudish about it. If she is doubtful whether 
she does right in waltzing, she certainly ought 
not to waltz at all.^ 

" Certainly — ^Mr. Granby — certainly — your 
opinion coincides exactly with my pwn. That 
is just what I have always said. Waltz or not, 
I say to people, just as you please ; I draw no 
line, I tell them ; I never like to be censorious. 
But, by the by, can you tell me where ray 
daughter is ?'^ 

" I believe Miss Jermyn is somewhere ntjar 
the door.'' 

** Dear ! — I dare say she is looking for me — 
Mr. Granby — you are not dancing — perhaps — 
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might I take the liberty — ^perhaps you would 
have, the goodness to step to her, and tell her 
where she may find ine." 

The blood rushed into Grauby's face at this 
unexpected request. He could giv^ utterance 
to no reply, and only bowed his head partly in 
token of assent, and partly to conceal the sur- 
prise and embarrassment which he was sure must 
be perceptible. He did conceal it from Lady 
Jermyn, whose attention was at that instant 
diverted to another person — a person by whom 
the embarrassment of Granby was not unob- 
served, but by whom, nevertheless, it was mis- 
taken for the flush of pleasure. That other per- 
son was Mr. Trebeck. He was one of the 
waltzers, and had stopped designedly with his 
partner before the place where Granby and Lady 
Jermyn were standing, and had overheard the 
few last words which passed between them. He 
turned half round to watch their effect, and saw 
what has already been described. 
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Lady Jermyn had thraughout the evening 
been indefatigably labouring to regain her for- 
mer intimacy with this fashionable personage, of 
whose high claims to her respect she had never 
been so fylly sensible as now that she beheld 
him in his true arena. But, alas ! these lauda* 
ble endeavours had not been eminently success- 
ful. Once, when she found him standing near 
her, she had manoeuvred for the honour of his 
arm to conduct her through the crowd, and 
threw out many ingenious fears on the difficulty 
of reaching the other end of the room. But 
Trebeck had the skill to assume a perfect want of 
comprehension, whenever it suited him to do so. 
This he now performed so well, that she actually 
believed he did not understand her, and was 
just preparing to summon courage, and ask him 
boldly to be her escort, when he, who had anti- 
cipated what was coming, prevented her by a 
timely retreat. At another time, when Caroline 
was disengaged, she threw out to another lady. 
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in Trebeck's hearing, many pertinent observa- 
tions touching her daughter's love of dancing,— 
which, being addressed to a female auditor who 
had no sons of her own, could not appear like 
begging for a partner. Trebeck both heard and 
understood ! but he was firm to his principles, 
and did not commit himself by an offer of his 
services ; and was secretly amused at what be 
thought the ignorant presumption of Lady 
Jermytfs expectations. Here, in the very 
focus of fashion, so to condescend ! It was 
ipapossible, he thought ; and he was half inclined 
to teach her ladyship a lesson of prudence and 
humility. But policy restrained him from exhi- 
biting any marked neglect : and though in the 
midst of the ball-room at Almack's he could not 
conveniently be very intimate, yet mere civility 
was safe for him, and might be satisfactory to 
her, and to this he determined to confine him- 
self. 

But we must return to Henry Granby, who 
walked away on receiving fais charge from Lady 
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Jermyn, with feelings of no enviable kind. To 
be thus forced, through his own act, into th^t 
which he manoeuvred to avoid, was galling in 
the extreme ; and the colour of shame and vex- 
ation which glowed in his cheek, did not very 
quickly leave it. The message, loo, was trivial, 
and might be supposed to be self-sought, or 
even invented ; and this was another mortifying 
thought. In short, h^ found that the more be 
considered it, the worse it seemed ; and that if 
he gave much time for reflection, he should not 
be able to deliver it at all. He therefore sought 
out Caroline and Courtenay, caught sight of 
them, summoned all the coohiess he was master 
of, and walked towards them in that quick, 
direct, deduled manner, which should show at 
once that he had something to communicate. 

Caroline's heart beat quick as he approached ; 
for from the empressemmt of his manner, 
she anticipated the request of her hand for a 
dance, or at any rate a long o(»versation, which 
to her, under present circumstances, must ne^ 
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cessarily be a painful one. She was, therefore, 
considerably surprised, when Granby, with a 
ghastly effort at composure, merely said, in his 
coldest, dryest tone, '< Miss Jermyn, Lady Jer- 
myn has desired me to tell you, that you will 
find her towards the middle of the room, on the 
right hand side, near the waltzers.^'— So saying, 
he walked on, passed hastily through the doors, 
and in a few seconds was on the pavement of 
King-street. 

He had indeed passed a painful evening. The 
only gratifying circumstance that' presented 
itself in the retrospect was the increased cordi* 
ality of manner whidi had been dii^ayed by 
Lady Jermyn* Yet even this came coupled 
with a regret, that such a testimcmy of returning 
kindness should hove appeared at a time when, 
through the estrangement of the daughter, he 
began to lose almost his only motive {as desiring 
iU But had he known the real cause of this 
diange of manner in Lady Jermyn, both the 
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pleasure and regret would have been sensibly 
diminished. 

Never were two apparently opposbg fact» 
more nearly connected than Caroline's coldness 
and her mother's cordiality. The shrewd, ob- 
servant eye of the latter, had seen with secret^ 
satisfaction the recent diversion of Henry's 
attentions, and the consequent effect upon her 
daughter'^s mind. She herself was half per- 
suaded, especially after the adventure of the 
picture, that these attentions to Miss Darrell 
did mean, something: but whether they did or 
not, at any rate Granby became no longer for- 
midable, in the only point of view in which she 
had lately been accustomed to regard him. She 
therefore thought that it was now safe to pave 
the way, by little civilities, towards |i resump- 
tion of their former footing. She had also ad- 
ditional reasons, of a minor description, for ac- 
costing him graciously at Almack's ; for she was 
pleased to find a relation of the family on so 
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good a footing in fashionable society ; and she 
also found, to her mortification, that her own 
acquaintance in this select assemblage was rather 
limited; and being always possessed with a 
hesoin de parlevy she was glad to exchange a 
few words with a young man who appeared to 
be so well received. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

For wfaatfloever good by any said 

Or done^ she heard, she would straight-wales invent 
How to deprave^ or slanderously upbraid. 

Or to misconstrue of a man's intent. 
And turn to ill the thing that well was meant. 

Therefore she used often to resort 
To common haunts, and companies frequent, "" 

To track what any one did good report, 
To blot the same with blame, or wrest in wicked sort. 

And if that any ill she heard of any, 
She would it eke, and make it worse by telling. 

And take great joy to publish it to many, 
That eveiy matter worse was for her melling. 

Her name was hight Detraction. Sfekser. 

. Since the first introduction at Mrs. Henley's, 
Granby had seen very little of Trebeck. That 
gentleman was not a person to be seen every- 
where. No one knew better where and when 
he ought to shew himself ; and he had a laud- 
able horror of making himself cheap in thcT 
eyes of the world, by too frequent exhibitions 
of his distinguished self. Granby had there- 
fore only been nodded to once or twice in pub- 
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lie ; and nothing had pasi^d between them thAt 
deserved the name of conversation. He bad 
paid him, however, the high compliment of a 
call : for one day, on Oranby's return to dress, 
after having gone out earlier than usual, he 
found on his table a scrap torn off the back of a 
letter, with Trebeck^s name and address in pen- 
cil, which his servant told him was left by a 
gentleman, who stopped at the door in a cabriolet, 
and who found, upon search, that he had no card. 
The aforesaid scrap, as it could not serve to de- 
corate his card-rack, (a destination which Tre- 
beck doubtless wished to avoid,) Granby, after 
taking a note of the address, committed to the 
flames. He returned the visit the following day, 
but Trebeck was ^^ not at home ;^ and this is 
pretty nearly all that hitherto had passed be- 
tween them. 

Two days after the above scenes at AlmacVs, 
as Granby was walking towards home, a shower 
of rain came on, and he was just quickening 
his pace, when a cabriolet, which was. driving 
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past him, drew up near the flags, and he heard 
himself called to by name. It was Mr. 
Trebeck. 

" Granby, you'll be wet,'^ said Trebeck : 
" we seem to be going the same way — will you 
get in r 

Granby was gratified by the civility ; but as 
it was very unexpected, hesitated about accept- 
ing it. 

" Come in — quick, will you — my horse won't 
stand,^ said Trebeck, putting out his hand, and 
helping him hastily into the cabriolet ; ^< and 
now let me ask you, where are you going ?" 

" Home to Mount-street,'* said Granby. 

^* Are you in any hurry ?" 

" Not in the least.*" 

" Then perhaps you'll excuse me, if I take 
you a little round — I have a few cards to leave 
here and there— I shall not get out — there will 
be little or no delay.'' 

On they drove — Trebeck talking all the while 
very gaily and amusingly, and entertaining his 
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companion with a good deal of select scandal of 
the newest description. He then entered into 
much light pleasantry on matrimonial topics; 
ironically lamented the fashionable prevalence of 
celibacy; and mentioned a good many of his 
acquaintance, who decidedly were not marrying 
men. Among these he named Lord Chesterton. 

'* I thought/' said Granby, '* there was a re- 
port that Lord Chesterton was going to be 
married." 

" Oh !^ said Trebeck, smiling — " what, to 
Miss JermynP So there was— but there was 
nothing in that — at least nothing serious, I can 
assure you — I saw the whole of that affair — it 
certainly began in a promising manner — ^but 
there was no little trifling in the case.'' 

" You think there was ?" said Granby, in- 
quiringly. 

" Undoubtedly — ^and it was very natural." 

" But very unworthy,'' said Granby. " I 
should not have thought Lord Chesterton would 
have acted such a part." 

E 3 
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" I^rd Chesterton !** said Trebeck. " It was 
not he — it was the lady that trifled.^^ 

^' Indeed P^ said Granby, with undisguisable 
surprise. '' But how can Miss Jermyn be ac- 
cused of trifling, if she never gave Lord Ches- 
terton any encouragement ?'' 

" If!" said Trebeck — " Ay, I grant you — 
but suppose she did ?^^ 

Granby was about to express his doubts with 
considerable warmth, but prudence checked his 
tongue. 

Trebeck carelessly proceeded. " Ay, there 
she did not judge amiss. Chesterton was worth 
encouragement. Old Banbury, the father, has 
thirty thousand a year at least. Mamma had 
probably drilled her a little— and I don t know 
whether she might not have caught him, if she 
had gone on as prudently as she began ; but she 
is not sufficiently practised yet." 

" Do you think, then,*' said Granby, with 
suppressed emotion, ** that she is likely to be* 
come one of your mere establishment-seekers ?'" 
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^ Faith !*' said Trebeck, '^ that is more than I 
can tell — I have, hardly seen enough of her to 
know. However, she seemed to me to promise 
fairly. But in fact,^ pursued he, in a more confi- 
dential tone, *^ Chesterton, though very desirable 
as a husband for those who are seeking for rank 
and fortune, is terribly heavy as a suitor — he 
brings up such a long battering train of clumsy, 
round*about speeches. He has none of your soft, 
sly, sentimental small shot. That is the attack 
the ladies prefer. They like to be pelted with 
sugar plums, as we used to do at Rome, in the 
Carnival. — No — poor Chesterton! — ha ! ha! ha ! 
— she really used him rather ill.*' 

" How so?" said Granby, as calmfly as he 
could. 

*^ Why, girls will be girls. They like admi- 
ratioti, as you and I know ; and this Miss Jer- 
myn liked a little more, or rather, liked it better 
served up, than Chesterton, poor fellow, had the 
means to afford. She is a little Int of a mono- 
polist into the bargain. She was not content at 
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Heming9worth without grasping at substance 
and shadow too/' 

'* I don't understand you exactly,'* said 
Granby. 

• " Don't you ? Well, then, Chesterton was the 
substance, and the shadow was — ^your humble 
servant.*' 

** You ?" exclaimed Granby, utterly con- 
founded at this unexpected piece of intelligence. 

Trebeck marked his perplexity with a smile. 
'' Even I,^ he added, with a humorous air of 
mock humility ; ^^ and I had excellent sport I 
assure you. There is nothing better tha^- a 
little foolery, when one is shut up with a party 
in the country ; and this Miss Jermyn was just 
the girl ; and then she looked all the while so 
quiet and demure, that, faith ! you would never 
have suspected it. That was what amused me 
most. I really had some excellent scenes. I 
was in the house with them for a week or more. 
It was a very passable entertainment.**' 

Granby strongly compressed his lips, as if to 
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restrain the keen retort which burned for utter- 
ance on his tongue. ^^ What !^ thought he, 
" had Caroline— his Caroline — been the sport, 

« 

the toy of this heartless coxcomb f and he felt 
as if he almost longed to kick Trebeck out of 
the vehicle. However, mastering his indignant 
feelings, he calmly observed that he never could 
have suspected Miss Jermyn's character, such as 
Mr. Trebeck had described. 

" What ! then you are acquainted with her ?^ 
said Trebeck. 

" I have known the family for some time," 
replied Granby, half angry with himself as he 
said it, for having stooped to make so indirect 
an answer. 

*^ But she is so young," pursued Trebeck, 
'^ that you could hardly have known her but as 
a child. There is no telling what girls are, till 
they are past the bread-and-butter age, and 
fairly out. They then pass at once into a com- 
pletely different sort of life. It often makes an 
amazing change in them.'^ 
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Granby felt that all this might be very true, 
and he smothered a sigh and remained silent. 
Trebeck went on talking with the same gay, 
rattling, easy indifference — steering his cabriolet 
very dexterously through the various obstacles 
of a crowded street, and seeming to think as 
much of his driving as of the subject on which 
he was talking. 

" I believe,''* said he, " I should have had 
rather a dull week at Daventry^s, if it had not 
been for Chesterton and his intended ; though, 
really, it was rather a shame to use poor Ches- 
terton as we did. You can have no idea of our 
little cabals and manoeuvres, to avoid him and 
keep him at bay. I believe she thought he was 
rather too cold and indifferent^ and that it might 
be useful to play off a rival." 

Granby here made a gesture of impatience. 

" But however that might be," pursued Tre- 
beck, *^ we soon arrived at an excellent mutual 
understanding. I never thought, at first, that 
she would have come to it so readily. We had 
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such schemes and counter-schemes, and plots 
and confidences, and such charming little mys- 
teries about nothing ! and then we had our 
secret signals ; for we ingeniously contrived, 
when we did not wish to be understood by the 
rest of the company, to carry on communication 
by signs. We found it the easiest thing in the 
world. She talks uncommonly well with her 
fingers." 

Granby knew that she did ; for it was an 
art which formerly he had often for amusement 
practised with her ; and he was seriously grieved 
at this confirmation of the accuracy of Trebeck^s 
statement. 

" You cannot conceive,^' pursued Trebeck, 
watching the workings of his companion's coun- 
tenance, with much of that cool philosophic 
spirit with which the great Spallanzani humanely 
marked the progress of dissection in a live duck 
— '^ you cannot concdive on what confiden- 
tial terms we were. I believe she thought I 
meant something ; but I hope she is undeceived 
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by this time. You know it would never do, 
here in town, to be playing the fool with a 
country Miss." 

Every one of these words was a stab to 
Granby. " Mr. Trebecfe," he exclaimed, in a 
tone of indignation, which, though he contrived 
to moderate, he could not altogether repress — 
" Mr. Trebeck ! these imputations — ^ and here 
he checked himself, for he saw that it was in 
vain to question statements which he had no 
means of contradicting, and that his zeal in 
Caroline's cause was urging him beyond the 
bounds of prudence. 

*^ Imputations !" said Trebeck, looking him 
full in the face, with a good-humoured air of 
astonishment ; ^* what are you talking about ? 
Were you actually going to enter the lists in 
defence of this Miss Jermyn ? Why, what a 
Quixote you must be ! You will find very few 
in these degenerate days who are worthy even 
to be your Squire. Besides, you are choosing 
an unfortunate cause for your coup d'^essai ; for 
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Miss Jermyn is no distressed damsel, I assure 
you, who requires the services of a volunteer 
knight, but one who can provide protectors for 
herself; ay, and a protector for life, if I am 
not mistaken.'' 

Granby could bear this no longer. ^* I'll not 
trouble you to take me farther,'^ said he, as they 
drove into Berkeley-square. 

« No trouble at all,'' said Trebeck ; " I'm 
going up the Square, and by Mount^street. 
I'll take you on with a great deal of pleasure. 
But now, as to these imputations, Granby, which 
somehow or other you seem to think so much 
about — upon my honour, I never cast any 
imputations, or meant to do so. What did 
I say ? Nothing, I'm sure, that meant any 
harm. Miss Jermyn is a very nice, good- 
humoured sort of girl, and has only that one 
little foible — a love of attracting and receiv- 
ing attentions; and you know, Granby, we 
men are not often disposed to quarrel with 
t?uit. Faith ! I believe for my own part, I 
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liked her all the better for it. But for that 
little interesting weak point, she would have 
been rather a stupid sort of person. Every 
body has their cott ridictdey if you can but find 
it out ; and they are always pleasanter, to my 
mind, after you have discovered it : and so it 
was with this Miss Jermyn." 

Granby^s forbearance was now exhausted ; 
but it luckily happened that his drive terminated 
at the same instant They were now at the 
beginning of Mount-street, and with a very 
brief and cold expression of his thanks, he 
desired to be set down. He received Trebeck's 
friendly shake of the hand, with somewhat of 
that shudder of abhorrence with which lie 
would have stroked the back of a toad — leaped 
eagerly out of the cabriolet — and, without 
bestowing another look on it or its possessor, 
walked at a quick pace towards his lodgings; 
w^hile Trebeck, after drawing on his glove, 
drove triumphantly up Davies-street. 

It will probably be evident to our readers 
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that the conduct of this gentleman, with regard 
to Granby, had in no respect been actuated 
either by good-nature or mere caprice. Those 
of his acquaintance who knew him best could 
safely say that he never acted without a motive ; 
nor in this instance had he departed from his 
usual rule; for since his introduction to our 
hero, nothing that he had said or done, had 
been said or done without design. As he had 
not yet solved his doubts with respect to Miss 
Jermyn's future inheritance^ so neither did he 
relinquish the plans of conquest which he had 
formed. Aware that he possessed no hold on 
her affections, it was his first object to keep all 
rivals at a distance, till he had satisfied himself 
whether she were really worth the winning. Of 
these rivals, the chief, perhaps the only one 
whose influence he had cause to fear, he firmly 
believed to be Henry Granby. Under thia im- 
pression he sought an introduction, in order that 
he might thereby have it in his power to examine 
more narrowly the terms they were upon, and 
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step in, should occasion require, to widen the 
existing breach. Frt>m what he had at first seen, 
he flattered himself that Lady Jermyn would 
work so industriously against Granby, that there 
would be little occasion for his interference. In 
this persuasion he remained till a few nights 
back — when^ while waltzing at Almack's, he saw, 
to his dismay and surprise, Lady Jermyn and 
Henry Granby apparently engaged in close and 
friendly conversation. He came near them, as 
we have already mentioned, and heard, with in- 
creased astonishment, Lady Jermyn dispatch 
Granby on a message to her daughter. It was 
plain, therefore, that Granby had in some way 
or other made his peace, and his own hopes of 
cooperation from her ladyship were utterly at 
an end ; and, consequently, it was time that he 
should now begin to depend on his own resources. 
Under these new' circumstances, it struck 
Trebeck, that in no way could he better efiect 
his purpose than by instilling jealousy and 
distrust into the mind of his rival. He was also 
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coDScious that to the feelings of a lover, no faults 
are so little venial in the object of his affections, 
as fickleness of heart, and an overweening desire 
for the admiration of others. The accusations, 
too, which imply these faults, are generally of a 
vague description, and therefore less dangerous 
to the accuser. An artful misrepresentation of 
circumstances which had passed at Hemings- 
worth, would not only enable him to affix these 
stigmas, but even should Granby (which was 
very unlikely) repeat these calumnies to Caro- 
line, it would be no very easy matter for her to 
clear herself in the eyes of her jealous and sus- 
picious lover. With these views he went to ob- 
tain an interview with Granby, and was on his 
road to call upon him, when accident threw in 
his way an opportunity for a Ute^tHe^-oi 
which, as we have seen, he promptly availed 
himself. 
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. CHAPTER VIII. 

I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not, 
As those that fear they hope, and know they ftar. 

As you Like it* 

The prevailing feeling with which Granby 
parted from Trebeck, was indignation again$t 
that personage. But this feeling gradually sub- 
sided, and was painfully succeeded by increasing 
distrust of the object of bis calumnies. He tried 
to view in various lights the conduct of Trebeck, 
and recalled bis looks and words with scrupulous 
fidelity. But in all these he saw no ground for 
suspecting the truth of his representations. N€^< 
thing arose that could aid him to repel them, 
but his previous confidence in Caroline — a con- 
fidence which now tottered. It seemed to him 
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impossible that Trebeck should have spoken 
horn design. What object could he have in 
view ? And could he even be supposed to have 
an object, his air of frank, unguarded ease would 
certainly have ««oved auspkdon. Was itvanity 
that made him speak ? This also was improba^ 
ble. It was not likely that Trebeck should 
plume himself on having attracted the girlish 
admiration of one who, however charming, was 
so little known in fashionable circles. Did he 
bear ill-will to Caroline ? By no means : — on 
the contrary, he seemed disposed to palliate her 
faults, and candidly acknowledged his own par- 
ticipation in her offence. And then, the specific 
fact he mentioned -^the manual coQversation — 
assuredly he would never dare to invent this ; 
and it was plain that something of Ae kind had 
occurred, by his having known that she could 
practise it. 

There was also, apparently, a sad confirmation 
of the truth of what Trebeck had hinted, in the 
recent behaviour of Caroline to himself. To 
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what could her change be so easily attributed, 
as to fickleness and coquetry ? The strength of 
the probability seemed to increase the longer he ^ 
considered it ; and he soon worked himself up 
to a melancholy persuasion of the correctness of 
his suspicions. 

Happily it was now probable that these doubts 
would soon be solved. An opportunity was 
presented, such as he had never hitherto pos- 
sessed ; for he had received and accepted an in- 
vitation from Mrs. Dormer, to meet the Jermyns 
on the morrow at dinner. 

With an anxious and a beating heart did 
Granby repair to Mrs. Dormer's. He half- won- 
dered at himself for feeling so much on this 
occasion, after the embarrassments of an inter- 
view had been so smoothed by frequent meet- 
ings. But he had never hitherto gone into 
society with such a positive certainty of encoun- 
tering them ; nor in the crowded parties in which 
he saw them, had he ever been thrown into such 
close communication as he must now necessarily 
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expect. He thought too, with some uneasiness^ 
d Mrs. Dormer's ignorancse of the coolness that 
existed, and he dreaded some unlucky contre^ 
temps, which might throw confusion over all the 
party. Never, though not habitually a coxcomb^ 
was he more solicitous about his appearance ; 
and never felt more disposed to quarrel with his 
taiWs handy Work, or his own adjustment of a 
cravat. 

• Arrived at Mrs. Dormer^s, he found the Jer- 
myn family already there ; and now he felt that 
the trial was really come; especially as he met 
Sir Thomas Jermyn, in this instance, for the first 
time since their coolness. He had prepared him- 
self for a cold reception; but was agreeably 
relieved from his fears, by seeing that gentleman 
step forward, and civilly and promptly shake 
him by the hand ; while Lady Jermyn greeted 
him with the same gracious smile which she had 
ventured to bestow a few nights before* 

He was gratified by these attentions, and his 
. qoirits were proportionably raised. Dinner was 
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announced ; and he then offered his arm to Ca» 
roline, and occupied a seat next to her-^wonder- 
ing at the same time not a little, at the situation 
in which he found himself. Placed by her, he 
exerted himself to entertain her, and behaving 
as if nothing particular had ever occurred, he 
talked cheerfully of their common acquaintance, 
the scenes in which they had lately met, and 
various topics of the day. 

But in this strain he was not long able to pro« 
ceed. Caroline gave him no encouragement to 
talk to her ; heard what he said always mth 
coldness, if not occasionally with an air of impa- 
tience; returned mere answers to his questions, 
and turned away whenever a pause permitted 
, her, and addressed herself to an elderly gentle* 
man on the other side, whose powers of enter* 
tmnment Granby considered, and with justice, 
to be very inferior to his own. 

Thus repulsed, he soon became ffllent; and 
as the insiquatioDs of Trebeck were recalled 
to his mind, he was inclined to think that their 
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truth was not altogether improbable. He th^n 
half formed an angry resolution, not to bestow 
upon her another word during the rest of that 
evening. But he soon recalled his purpose, and 
questioned himself in what respect he had ever 
^ven cause of offence sufficient to produce such 
marked aversion. Except the original ground of 
quarrel with the family, he could think only of 
his attentions to Miss Darrell, as likely to have 
produced so serious a change ; and it sensibly 
soothed his ire to imagine that jealousy might b« 
the cause. He therefore b^;an to talk to her 
again, and brought round the conversation as 
naturally as he could to Miss Darrell. At first 
the mention of that name evidently excited Caro- 
line's attention ; but as he proceeded to speak of 
her m a careless, though satirical manner, which 
was certainly well calculated to dispel all jea« 
kmsy, the cold indifference returned, the eye 
even seemed to darken with displeasure, and an 
air of disdain was visible on her countenance. 
Granby, heedless of these symptoms, pro- 

f2 
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oeeded with his topic, and while he spoke of Mis9* 
Darrell as better fitted for the meridian of a ball- 
room, than the quiet intercourse of domestic life 
— as one who was not a marriageable person, 
and of whose society he should soon be tired — he 
looked at Caroline to mark the effect of what he 
said, and saw only, in the place of pleasure, a 
scornful smile of proud contempt. He instantly 
stopped short, stung with the idea that she 
doubted the sincerity of his expressions ; and 
was still more proToked when she turned away 
her head, as if she had beard enough on that 
subject, and again entered into conversation with 
the gentleman on the other side. 

But his curiosity was still alive, and consider^ 
ing that reflection might have pleaded for him 
in Caroline'^ breast, he, after a long protracted 
silence, again endeavoured to converse. But bis 
success was now less flattering than before, and 
her disinclination to answer, or even listen to 
him, became so evident, that he resigned the 
attempt in anger and despair. 
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Meanwhile Sit Thomas and Lady Jermyn 
had been very gracious in their manner j as if re- 
solved to make up the deficiencies of favourable 
feeling exhibited by their daughter. After the 
ladies had retired, the former became exceedingly 
conversable — addressing himself particularly to 
Henry — ^inquiring kindly after many of his 
ftiends — and treating him, at last, with a full 
exposition of his political opinions. 

" Egad, Sir,^ said he, *•• people may say what 
they please, but the country is in a bad state. 
People may talk of peace, Sir, and prosperity, 
and increasing manufactures, and comn^ercial 
relations, and this, and that, and the othet ; but 
We are in a very ticklish condition* Why, only 
look at our population— -see how frightfully that 
is increasing — and what are we to do with the 
surplus P And look at the random schemes 
.afloat — their loans« and their companies, and 
what not, and one thing or another. Sir, they 
actually don't care what they do with their 
; money, now-a-days^" 
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" Then you dotf t r^ard a spirit of specula- 
tion as a »gn of national prosperity ?'^ said an 
old gentleman, who sat near him. 

^^ I donH know whether it is a sign of national 
prosperity/' said the Baronet ; '* but it is a sign 
of what I have often said, that many people are 
great fools." 

" A very just remark,^' said the other, " and 
a very comprehensive one.'* 

** And, then," pursued the Baronet, ** only 
consider the shoals of people who go and spend 
their money abroad — what a drain that must be 
upon the capital of the country ? And then look 
ait foreign nations*— see how prosperous they are 
becoming. For my part, I don'^t like to croak, 
bat depend upon it they are growing too strong 
for us.*** 

** As long as we remain at peace,** said Granby, 
*^ I should think it were for the benefit of a com- 
mercial nation, like our own, to be surrounded 
by wealthy customers.** 

Ah, Sir, you are young and sanguine,** said 
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the Baronet ; ** but, take my word for it, we 
are going wrong in many respects. Only look 
at our great towns — uninhabitable from smoke, 
as I have been informed by a Member of our 
House. Reflect, too, on the dreadful increase of 
poachers. Sir, within my memory, poaching ha. 
increased — I can hardly tell how much.^ 

^^ Has it increased,^ said Granby, ^^ in a 
greater proportion than game P*^ 

** Oh ! God knows — ^but, whether or not, it is 
a shocking sign of the times. And, then, taxa^ 
tion, gentlemen, taxation --think of that — think 
how they grind us— think of those assessed 
taxes, ' I spoke my mind, the other day, to i^ 
friaxl in office, Dick Damley, brother of Sir. 
Joseph. He has got a place in the Ti^asury. 
We bad a little talk on this very subject. * Why» 
Dick,' said I, < what are you folks in office think-* 
ing of, that you don^t come forward handsomely, 
and relieve ua gentlemen, by taking off those, 
cursed taxes ?^ Dick said something (I forget 
exactly what) iabout relief elsewhere, and pro- 
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moling the interests of commerce. ^ Commerce V 
said I, ^ never talk to me of commerce. Re-^ 
member the saying of the great Wyndham — 

* Perish our consti ' pshaw ! what is it ? 

' Perish oar commerce, let our constitution 
' live r " 

'^ It is fortunate,^ said Granby, " we are 
not yet reduced to that terrible alternative." 

" Egad, it is," said Sir Thomas. " Well, 
Sir, my friend Damley had nothing to say in 
answer to this. He only nodded, and smiled — 
as if he would have said something if he could. 
^ Dick,' said T, ^ assisting commerce in your way^ 
is all a hum. Depend upon it you will assist it 
much better by leaving gentlemen more to spend. 
It is the circulation, Dick,* said I, ^ it is the 
eirculation that do^s the good. Why, only to 
give you myself as an instance*-! vow to 
Heaven, if it was not for those confounded taxes, 
I should keep an extra carriage, another helper, 
and two more saddle horses.^ ^ . . . 
^* Pray, , Sir ' Thomas,'' said the old gentle* 
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man who had before spoken, ^< don^t you gene- 
rally vote with Ministers ?*' 

** You are perfectly right — I do," said the 
Baronet ; ^' and I will let you into my reason for 
doing so. I think the people that are in are 
every bit as good as those who are out. Besides, 
the hands of the ministry must be strengthened 
— they must be strengthened, as I always say ; 
but. Sir, a sensible, straight-forward, clear- 
sighted man, is not on that account^ to shut his 
eyes to existing abuses.^' 

^^. Neither on that account nor any other,^ 
said the elderly gentleman. ** Far be it from 
me to advise it. But, by the by. Sir Thomas, 
I think I can help you to a few more existing 
.abuses, to which you have not yet alluded. 
What think you of rotten boroughs ?^ 

The Baronet shuffled uneasily in his chair; 
for he thought of his own fifteen constituents. 

^^ Perhaps/' pursued his tormentor, *^ as you 
frpm personal experience ar^ necessarily w^ 
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acquainted with the subject, you will tell us what 
can be said in their favour.^' 

Sir Thomas, as his questioner expected, was 
not at that instant prepared for their defence, 
and looked rather blank at having the amjupro- 
bandi thrown so suddenly upon his shoulders. 

^* I see no great harm in them,'^ was his 
happy reply. ** Do you ?" appealing to 
Granby. 

'< I see no great barm in them either,^ said 
Granby ; *^ and I think we may discover in them 
at least this advantage, that they afford the 
means of entering Parliament to many valuable 
and able men, who have neither the fortune nor 
the iadiiiatiou to incur the tiKnible and expense 
necessary for encountering a contest, and se- 
curing the representation of a free borou^, or 
a populous county ."^ 

It is very rare that an appellee can, by the 
6ame expressions, give equal satisfaction to both 
forties ; but svch was Granby's h»jpfpj lot. Sir 
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Thomas Jenny n never doubted but that he 
alone was in Granby's mind when he spoke of 
** valuable and able men ;" while the eyes of bis 
opponent, who seized the words in an ironical 
acceptation, twinkled br^ht with sarcastic glee. 

<' An excellent observation, Sir,^ said Sir 
Thomas Jermyn. in that emphatic tone of ap- 
proval, which happily blends a compliment to 
the person addressed with an assertion of the 
dignity of him who pays it. In fact, by this 
little unintentional flattery of the Baronet's 
vanity, Granby had begun to rise so high in his 
esteem, that, with mudi apparent interest, Sir 
Thomas Jermyn commenced an inquiry into 
his mode of spending his time in London ; re« 
gretted that he had seen so little of him ; talked 
for a while, by way of prefieu^, about the new 
town house whi^ he had lately purchased ; and 
concluded, as they walked up stairs from the 
dining-room to join the ladies, by actually giving 
him his address, and saying that he should be 
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at all times happy to see him whenever he 
would do him the favour to call. 

After so direct and flattering an overture, 
which set at rest all anxious fears on the sub- 
ject of reconciliation, it was natural that Granby 
should enter the drawing-room with lightened 
spirits, and a diminished sense of Caroline's 
previous unkindness. This difiPiised an ani- 
mated gaiety over his countenance and manner, 
which, however ingratiating in the eyes of most 
df the party present, had a contrary effect on 
the mind of Caroline, who regarded it as a 
proof of the slight influence upon his spirits 
which could now be produced by any exhibition 
of coldness in her. 

Granby, piqued by her previous conduct, was 
half resolved to stand aloof. But be felt too 
happy in the returning friendship of her parents 
to retain this angry resolution long. He also 
was excited by no inconsiderable curiosity, to 
try the effect of his announcement of this new 
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posture of affitirs. But pride still fought within 
him ; and instead of freely giving way to the 
natural expression of his pleasurable feelings^ 
he assumed an air of unconcern, and after some 
trivial prefatory remarks about their recent 
change of residence, carelessly introduced, as if 
scarce worthy to be mentioned, the interesting 
fact of Sir Thomas Jermyn's invitation, and 
his own consequent intention of paying them aq 
early visit. 

In conveying this intelligence he was very 
attentive to the manner in which it was re* 
ceived by Caroline; and was instantly convinced^ 
that at any rate it was not received with indiffer^ 
ence. There was a slight start of surprise, a mo- 
mentary blush, a sudden quiver of the lip, and 
a quick withdrawal of the eyes, which indicated 
strong emotion ; but in all this there was no 
pleasure. The impression on the mind, how- 
ever modified, was certainly of a painful na- 
ture ; and this conviction was to Granby so 
depressing* that he felt no courage to prolong 
the conversation. 
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A long and embarrassing pause ensued— each 
being too much occupied with their own dis- 
tressing speculationsi to find it easy to recur to 
ordinary topics. Fortunately, at this moment 
Mrs. Dormer came up, with a request to Caro- 
line to try the instrument, and favour them with 
some mufflc. Both felt internally grateful for 
this seasonable relief, and Caroline gladly and 
promptly complied, though her spirits were in a 
state little fitted for the enjoyment of such a 
recreation. Granby did not immediately fol- 
low her, but hovered about {<x some time, in a 
sort of moody listlessness, and at length ap- 
proached the piano-forte. 

Caroline, after singing one of the national 
melodies, next selected the following beautiful 
French song: 

^^ Dans un d^lire eztx^me, 
On veut fuijr ce qu*on aime: 
On veut se venger ; 
On juze de changer ; 
On devient infid^le^ 
On court de belle en belle ; - 
Mala on revlent toujoQZ8> 
A ses premiers amour." 
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It is not often that much attention is paid 
to the words of a song; particularly French or 
Italian ones; the greater part of which, indeed, 
would be found little worthy of that attention, 
enten if we were disposed to pay it. In these 
the music is the object, while the words are 
only the insipid vehicle : and it must be con- 
fessed, that most amateur vocalists, whether 
ladies or gentlemen, conaderately confine our at* 
tention to the former, by their absolutely unin* 
telligible manner of pronouncing the latter. 

Fully impressed with this prevailing notion, 
that the words of the song meant nothing, 
did Miss Jermyn begin to sing the romance 
above mentioned; and not till she had nearly 
arrived at the end of thcf first stanza, did she 
make the discovery, that it not only meant 
something, but a something which very closely 
and unpleasantly applied itself to the suf^iosed 
d^ectkm of Henry Granby. And that she 
should sing it in his presence, and, as he might 
probably suppose, with a view of reproaobiog 
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him with his past conduct, was a reflection 
peculiarly distressing. The humiliation and 
indelicacy of such a step were not to be ini- 
qurred on any account. And then the flatter- 
ing pron^ise of returning love, contained in the 
two last lines ! How could she venture to 
utter those? In truth she could not The 
time was past when she could feelingly have 
adopted their sentiments as her own ; and their 
present mockery was too severe.. When she 
came to these, her voice faltered — she sang out 
of tune— -blundered with the accompaniment — 
coloured, hesitated, and at last tried, with bad 
success, to carry off her confusion under a forced 
laugh,— declaring that the song was too high for 
her. 

** Had not you better try it, my love, in a 
lower key .?" said Lady Jermyn from the sofa 
-—never dreaming what the song was about. 

All keys were alike to Caroline, who said 
she could not sing the song that night, and 
^gerly turned over the leaf in search of some^ 
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thing less pointedly applicable. Granby, mean- 
while, who had noticed with surprise the 
abrupt termination of the last performance, 
was vainly pondering upon the cause-— doubtful 
.whether it proceeded from mere inability in 
the performer to do what she considered proper 
justice to the song, or from any painful asso- 
ciations which it raised ; but he had been at- 
tending only to the music, and, consequently, as 
he could not totisfy himself as to the nature of 
these associations, he was inclined to attribute it 
to the former cause. 

Caroline now selected an Italian song, and 
having first assured herself that the words con** 
tained no embarrassing allusion, proceeded to 
sing it with increased confidence, and consider^. 
able taste and effect. Granby advanced nearer, 
and was prepared to express his admiration; 
Lady Jermyn also came from the sofa to her 
daughter's side. 

" My love," said she, as. soon as it was over, 
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** is not that the song which Mr. Courtenay 
said he admired so much ?'' 

<^ Yes, it is, mammsi," vas Caroline's answer. 

The half-formed compliment died on Granby's 
lips, and he walked away towards the fire. But 
his evil stars prevailed against him ; for Lady 
Jermyn faced about and pursued him thither, 
with the most unacceptable of all themes at that 
luckless moment — the praises of his friend 
Courtenay. Thus tormented, he meditated a 
departure ; but Lady Jermyn was drawa off 
by Mrs. Dormer, and at the same instant Sir 

s 

Thomas Jermyn began to talk to him, and pre- 
cluded the immediate, possibility of escape. 

Caroline had left her music, and seated her- 
self at a table apart, where she was turning over 
books and trinkets, with the listless, uninte*- 
rested manner of one who strives to escape from 
her own thoughts, and grasps the more at enter- 
tainment from surrounding* objects, in propor- 
tion as she is less capable of receiving it. 
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Granby perceived this, and. was again irre- 
sistibly tempted to eogage her in conversation. 
There was a mystery in her behaviour, which 
he resolved if possible to fathom ; and he was 
also b^nt upon obtaining either refutation or 
confirmation of the remarks thrown out by Tre^ 
beck. He therefore began by talking to her 
about that gentleman^ and tried to draw from 
her some account of the visit to Hemingsworth, 
and his behaviour there* But Caroline was 
very reserved, and in the little she did say re-^ 
specting Trebeck, was evidently ill at ease, and 
could not bring herself to mention hb name as 
if he was an indifferent person. 

Granby^s suspicions now rapidly increased, 
and he persevered in prosecuting the topic. 
" Trebeck," said he, at length, " is a clever, 
entertaining person, and one whom it would 
always be agreeable to have on the fooling of a 
common acquaintance : but intimacy would not 
be denrable. He is one whom I oouhl not 
make my friend. He is one in whom I feel that 
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I could never place reliance, and he is decidedly 
the last person in the world whom I should dare 
to treat as a con6dent." 

These words were uttered without any pecu- 
liar emphasis or change of tone ; but his eye 
was intently fixed on Caroline, to mark the effect 
which they produced. The effect was but too 
visible: she cast a quick and hurried glance of 
fear and suspicion towards Granby as he spoke ; 
then hastily averted her eyes — turned slightly 
pale — ^and with a nervous gesture of haste, 
snatched up a miniature from the table, and pre^ 
tended to be occupied in examining It ; while 
her wandering eye, tremulous hand, and 
quickened breath, evinced her state of agita- 
tion, and the complete abstraction of her mind 
from the object of her pretended contempla- 
tion. 

Granby saw it all — saw too much for his own 
happiness. His worst suspicions were confirmed, 
and a melancholy conviction flashed upon hit 
mind of the truth di what Trebeck had told 
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him. Nay, more, his imagination caught at ideas 
which Trebeck had never ventured to insinuate!, 
and he half admitted the fearful thought, that 
her peace of mind might have been seriously 
affected by the insidious attentions of that mis- 
chievous and heartless person. If so, she might 
not be the vain coquet which Trebeck had re- 
presented ; biit her affections would be engaged, 
and she would be equally lost to him. 

As these distressing thoughts occurred,, he 
gazed upon her with melancholy interest. But 
she had now recovered her self-possession, and 
her features, though serious, were composed ; 
till, as she raised her head, and encountered his 
grave and steadfast eye, they assumed a severe 
and to him inexplicable expression of indignant 
scorn. It was a scorn which arose from the 
sudden impression, that Granby had received in* 
timations from Trebeck of the suspected inse« 
Curity of her fortune, and that the decay of his 
former love (if such it now deserved to be called) 
bad sprung from mercenary motives. Firm in 
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conscious rectitude, she was also angry that he 
should hare had the indelicacy to pursue his 
inquiries, in such a tone of scrutiny and sus- 
picion. 

To Granby, these causes of her scorn were 
necessarily unknown. But in default of them, 
he had formed others for himself; and had 
hastily and passionately imputed her disdainful 
glance, to a contemptuous comparison of his un-> 
distinguished self, with the far-famed, fashion- 
able, talented Trebeck. It was too much: 
with such an im[»'ession rankling in his bosom, 
he could no longer endure her presence. He 
rose hastily, coldly wished her a good night, 
made his adieus to the rest of the circle, and 
retired. 

On his return home, his eye fell on two cards 
fat further engagements thUt night. But he was 
in no disposition to enter into fresh gaieties. 
During the next two hours he paced up and 
down his own apartment, talking sometimes half 
ftloud, recalling all that recently occurred, and 
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gloomily meditating on its import. Caroline's 
manner troubled and perplexed iiim. There 
was ihuch that he could not understand; yet 
nothing that he could interpret favourably ; and 
the pains of uncertainty were not in this in* 
stance alleviated by hope. It was mortifying to 
percdve that jealousy had no place among the 
angiy feelings with which she regarded him. 
His abjuration of Miss Darrell had been c(^dly, 
nay, .even contemptuously received, and no 
happy change of demeanour followed this dis- 
avowal of affection for another. The cause of 
her displeasure lay elsewhere, and he knew not 
how to fathom it He had been bdied, he 
<^oubted not. Calumny must have been at work 
in throwing artful misrepresentations over his 
conduct. But what part of his conduct could 
it touch, unless it were his imprudent attentions 
to Miss Darrell P and it was plain that the evil 
lay not there. 

The fickleness with which Caroline had been 
charged by Trebeck, might have disposed her 
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more easily to cast aside the slight remains' of 
that affection which he was confident she once 
bore him, and give a credulous ear to well-ap* 
plied slander. That such had been employed 
he could not doubt, and it only remained for 
him to learn by whom. He thought of Cpurte* 
nay — could it be by him f Previous jealousy 
suggested the idea. But then he reflected on 
Courtenay^s frank and generous nature, his high- 
minded honourable feelings, and the former in-^ 
timacy of their friendship. But again jealousy 
got the better of this generous confidence in his 
friend^s integrity, and whispered that Courtenay 
was the treacherous offender. " But I will 
know, and soon,^ said Granby ; ** I will unmask 
the slanderer, be he who he may, and trace de- 
traction to its source, intercourse is now per- 
mitted, and, however painful, I will seek it. I 
will see more, hear more, and either gain fresh 
hope, or learn to extinguish it entirely. Armed 
with the favour of the parents, an accepted 
visitor at their house, no idle delicacy shall re- 
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strain me from gathering, even from her own 
lips, the secret cause of her aversion.^ 

This resolution, together with the hopes re- 
sulting from it, sensibly diminished the acute- 
ness of his feelings. All might yet be unra- 
velled and retrieved. Mutual explanations 
would ensue; mutual ardour would revive, — 
hdghtened by the successful termination of a 
lovers^ quarrel ; and, sanctioned by the now ap- 
proving parents, Caroline would be still his own. 

At the bare thought of this, a glow of pleasure 
burst upon his mind, like the gay and cheering 
gleam of sunshine that follows the dispersion of 
a thunder-storm. He seemed to have passed 
the climax of his misery ; and his present pros- 
pect was bright and animating. He should 
enter on the morrow upon a course of opera- 
tions of which he doubted not the eventual suc- 
cess ; and with this resolution he retired to rest, 
where sleep surprised him still pondering on the 
doubtful future. 

VOL. II. G 
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. CHAPTEa IX. 

n ne &at pas beaucoup se vantei de la jalousie dans les at- 
tacbemens du conir; elle n'existe presque jamais que quand 
PMa«uiu|iropre Temporta fnir VaiSocdon* Coszkite. 

DuBXNG the last three or £6ur weeks, Granby 
had seen veiy little of Tyrrel^ except occasionally 
at parties in the evening ; and even then, tiiough 
his address and manner Jbad been as friendly 
as usualj his coDununicatioBS were more brief, 
and his account of his plans and prxx^eedings less 
cppious and unreserved. At first, Granby saw 
him almost every day, and was less frequently 
the seeker than the nought. But for some time, 
since the evening of the whist party, and the 
subsequent discovery of the lock of hair, Tyrrel 
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had gradaidly declined in his attentkos* Gcanby 
did not, bowerer* apprehend any amous dioii- 
nution of their form^ friendship ; for Tyrrel^ 
upon meeting him, always 'evinced an equal 
pleasure. But he nevertheless was lallier un- 
easy at the change; and the feeling of desolaie 
lonelinessy which now began to occupy his mind, 
was every day augmented by the forbidding 
aspect of affairs between htinsdf andMiss Jennyns 
and the increasing distaste which he conoeiTed 
for the society of his friend Courtenay. He 
longed at length for some one to whom he might 
unburthen his griefs ; and he considered that as 
Tyrrel had already become apquainted with 
much, there was but little ot^ection to informing 
him of the remainder, and o^ftkingbjm a sort of 
friendly confidant 

On the morning after the dinner party at 
Mrs. Dormer^s, Tyrrel called upon Granby, 
who, according to his late resolution, threw 
off part of his reserve, and introduced the 
subject of the last night^s p$|fty*-H!illcntiQ|ung, 
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among other things, the unaccountable conduct 
of Caroline.'*' 

r >^ It is not every girl of Miss Jermyn's age 
• that knows her own mind/ sidd Tyrrel, drily. 

Granby was struck with the remark, from 
its exact accordance with the charges which had 
'been thrown out by Trebeck. " Yes,'* said he, 
with a sigh, *^ it b very true — too true — and I 
do not know how otherwise I can account for 
her behaviour ; for what cause of offence I can 
lately have given her, I cannot poksibly conceive.^^ 
** I do not think it necessary ^^ conclude that 
you have given her any,*' replied Tyrrel. 

^* Then you think that her behaviour may be 
accounted for in other ways ?^' said Granby. 

'^ I should think so if I were you,'* was 
TyrrePs reply. 

Qranby i;ptumed no answer, but sat in gloomy 
V rumination. 

" Hitherto," pursued Tyrrel, *• you have 
never seen her but in the country, in a domestic 
circle at her father's house. You must not for- 
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get that this is her first season in town. She 
has probably been a good deal a^^ired, and her 
head half-turned by this time.^', 

** All this may be very true,^' said Granby ; 
^^ but it does not account for her displeasure - 
towards me;' 

*^ Then I do not know what does accoupt for 
it," said Tyrrell ; " but this I know, that were 1 
in your situation, the first voluntary step towards 
a reconciliation should be made by her; and, if 
she persisted in holding back, I would never 
trouble myself about her.'*' 

" That," said Granby, " is matter of feeling 
rather than of judgment, and every one must 
act according to his own suggestions.^ 

" Of course — of course," replied Tyrrd, and 
seemed in an instant lost in thought ; while Gran- 
by *s eyes were fixed upon his countenance, as if 
they would dive into the subject of his meditations. 

" Have you seen anything of Courtenay 
lately ?" said Tyrrel, in rather a marked, expres- 
sive tone--rousing himself from his reverie. 



*« What inode you thilik <^ Courtenay ?" said 
Onktiby, qut&kly. 

<' One cannot alwdys- explain why on^ thinks 
of people^'' l*eplied Tyrr^^l, with a forced laugh ; 
^* but my question was a very simple one ; have- 
you seen him lately ?" 

^< IM^not^^' replied Granhy, and be looked 
at Tyrrelj as if expecting that some communica- 
tion wa6 to follow: but nothing was said ; and 
after a pause, Granby returned once more' to 
Candine^' saying, with a brightening counter 
nance, that he trusted he. should in time be 
emdbled to arriTe- at the source of her present 
altered sentiments; more especially as he should 
now be able to see more at her thaa he had 
hitherto done : and^ he then mentioned the in- 
crasssd civility of Shr Thomas and Lady Jer« 
myn,' thdr overtures dP peace, and. his conse* 
quettt determination to call upcm them that very 
day.. 

Tyrrel listened to this account, st first with 
symptoms of surprise^ then with a serious and 
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darkened brow, which was succeeded by a con«- 
temptaous «mile^ *< Excellent !" saidl^Btla8l><^ 
^^ well done Banmei ! and well done my lady ! 
Ob you aie a pretty pair of poHtidans t-^-oobody^ 
(j^nlities are' better timed. Granby, how highly 
iflaetered you ought to be ! I wonder that you 
can contain yourself. It is vastly civil on their 
part, really— only — (ha ! ha i excuse my laugh*- 
ing)-^-oniy it strikes me, somehow or othar, as 
one of those curious circumstances which happen 
once or twice in a century, that the coolness of 
the daughter and the civilities of the parents 
should have shown themselves so very naturally 
at the same time. It is rather singular, is not 
it? Why, surely, Granby, if you are the quick- 
sighted person I took you for, you can see 
thtmigh idl this as well as I can." 

Granby made no answer, but his darkening 
countenimce showed that he could. 

" Yes, yes,'' pursued Tyrrel, " it is plain 
enough; any body can see through it. What 
was the origin of your disagreement f Simply 
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this, as far as I understand it : her sharp- 
»ghted ladyship fancied she '■ perceived strong 
indications of a mutual penchcmt between you' 
and Miss J^rmyn, which she thought vastly in- 
convenient, and highly prejudicial to her views,— ^ 
which are neither more nor less, I suppose, than 
to tack her daughter, as soon as she can, to some 
rich booby of high rank ; and as long as there 
was any danger of your interference, she pru-' 
dently kept you at arm^s length. Well — in the. 
course of a little time, the inconvenient attach- 
ment totally ceaseis on one side, or rather, I 
suppose, has been transferred elsewhere, and 
consequently Mr. Granby is no longer a danger-: 
ous person. Under these circumstances, she 
and Sir Thomas begin to think, that for decen- 
cy's sake, and to quiet their consciences, they 
may as well make the amende honorahUy in the 
shape of a little attention to Mr. Granby, who 
has not been particularly well used, as far as I 
may be allowed to judge. That is my view of 
the case precisely ; and all I can say is this, that 
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if you are pleased at their behaviour, you are 
much more easily satisfied than I am." 

** I am inclined to fear,*that there may be a 
good deal of truth in what you say," replied 
Granby ; '* but as I can only be certain of the 
simple fact, that they have begun to show a 
friendly disposition towards me, I think it would 
be ungenerous to inquire too minutely into their 
motives for so doing, and subject their conduct 
to unfavourable constructions.^ ^ 

" Ungenerous, would it ?" said Tyrrel, sneer- 
ingly ; ^< well, that is mere matter of feeling 
also, akid I won't pretend to argue about it ; but 
if you arc prepared for a contest of generosity, 
I wish you joy with all my heart, for you are 
sure to obtain an easy victory. But in such 
a case as this, every one must judge for 
himself. Some persons are very sensitive — 
unfortunately so, perhaps*-and shrink from the 
slightest suspicion of insult, even when couched 
in the form of civility." 

G 8 
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*^ Surely, Tjrrrd, you donH mean that Sir 
Thomas and Lady Jermyn intend to insult me.'' 

^ Oh ! I doDH tax^tbem with anything of the 
kind.. Yoti must not take what Isay so strongly. 
I'm $ure I should be very sorry to put you out 
of coBoeit with theuL Excuse my saying so 
much ; but you know ihext is a certiun quahty 
called pride, which has always been pretty 
strongly inherent in our family ; and perhaps 
it shows itself rather more strongly than it 
should do now. But you are ji near relation, 
Granby ; and .1 cannot help identifying your 
case with my own, and teUing you what I 
would do if I ware placed in your »tuation. 
I know you will excuse my hasty zeal for the 
family honour.*^ 

" I trust," said Granby, rather proudly, 
*^ that I am not altogether unmindful of what 
is due to the honour of my &mily, and I hope 
I incur no danger of disgracing it." 

** Disgracing it ! Lord help you, no. Who 
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ever accused you ? Come, come,^ said b^ laying 
hk hand upon <?rranby^s shoulder, ^^ I must not 
haiFe you lake offence; what are your plans for 
the morning?^' 

^^ I mean,*' said 6ranby> ^ to call upon* Sir 
Thomas Jermyn. After that,. I am at your 
service.'* 

A shrug was Tyrrells only leply. 

" Ah !" said Granby, " you are surprised 
that I should call. But, now, only hear me. 
I agree witli you entirely in a.great deal that 
you have said; but still I think I ou^t to 
visit them* I may understand their motives; 
but there is no occasion for me to tell them so. 
While they are dvtl and fneodly to me, I, 
whatever my thoughts may be, should not be 
backward in behaving theisame to them. I may 
not^ perhaps, give them my ooDfidence ; but 
they shall never have reason to accuse me of any 
breach of outward decorum. After what I have 
now ftaid, I am sure you will no longer press me 
to give up my intention.*' 
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" Press you ! I ? My dear fellow, you must 
not sup{)ose that I want to prevent you from 
visiting them if you wish it. It is your affair, 
and not mine. It can be nothing to me^ one way 
or another. A few odd thoughts just came 
across me, and I let them out, as I always do; 
but I see no great harm in it after all ; and, how 
I think of it, I owe the Jermyns a visit myself, 
and I shall be very happy to go there with 
you.'' 

Grauby had nothing to object to this, and 
they were preparing to set out, when they dis- 
covered that it rained, and it was proposed that 
they should wait a little. They did so ; but the 
sky assumed a dull, dark, unvaried grey ; the 
rain pattered steadily down ; the dank of a 
patten was now and then heard upon the flags 
below; and the increasing rattle of carriages 
shewed that many a hackney coach had been 
already put in requisition. In fact, there was 
nothing less in prospect than a thorough rainy 
afternoon. Granby and Tyrrel, therefore, re- 
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signed themselves to their fate, and tried to 
make the best of it ; talked till their watches 
told them it was time to dress ; and T3rrrel then 
retired to his own abode ; while Granby, after 
dining at a friend's house, went rather late to 
the opera. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The spell is broke, the chann is gone ! 

Thus is it with li&*8 fitful fever,^ 
We madly smile when we should groan ; 

Delirium is our best deceiver. 

BvaoK. 

Among the persons whom Granby had lately 
added to his list of acquaintance, were Sir God- 
frey and Lady St. Germains and their daughter, 
— the casual occurrence of whose name had 
formerly perplexed and teazed him, while in the 
prosecution of his inquiries respecting the arri- 
val of the Jermyn family. They were agree- 
able people, good humoured, lively, accessible, 
and disposed to shew civility to him. On the 
present evening. Lady St. Germains offered 
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him a place in ber box ; to wfak^ be eaine about 
the lopemi^ of the fialtet, and found there only 
her ladjih^ and her daughter. He in return 
ooald do no less than slay and attend them to 
thm^ carriage. 

The Ballet being concluded, they followed 
the crowd to the waiting«room, imd were jmo- 
nea'ed by Granby through the throng, towards 
the head of the steps that lead down to the 
eastern door of egress. Here they waited until 
they heard the welcome sound of ** Lady St. 
Gennaitis^ carriage*^ stoutly vociferated from 
without; and the ladies, drawing their cloaks 
still closer round them, escorted by Granby, 
passed quickly down the staircase. 

As they approached the colonnade, on their 
way to the carriage, they could distinguish, 
through the complicated rattle which generally 
attends these ax>wded departures, sounds which 
indicated some furious struggle for precedency : 
the slashing of whips, the quick trampling and 
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plunging of horses, and frequent loud and angry 
voices. The ladies, who were on either side of 
Granby, began to indicate their fears by a 
stronger pressure of his ^arm ; but there was no 
time to be lost, and little distance to be traversed, 
and in a moment they were at the scene of action. 
It was a spectacle of much confusion, which 
the dazzling glare of some of the lamps, and the 
flickering shadows cast by others, rendered it 
difficult at the first glance to understand. Fore- > 
most were police officers, striving to keep the 
passage dear against intruders, who were now. 
pressing forward to the scene of contention. A 
carriage, apparently Lady St. Grermains', with 
one wheel almost on the curbstone, was reso- 
lutely striving to keep its place, and the coach- 
man waging a war of whips and words with 
another, who, as it appeared, was cutting in 
from the second line. Lady St. Germains^ foot- 
man now came up, indignantly exclaiming 
against this injustice ; and Granby saw at once 
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how the case stood. He therefore immediately 
stepped forward, and insisted on Lady St. Grer- 
mains' carriage having its due turn. 

*^ And what right have you, Sir, to insist ?^ 
exclaimed a -gentleman behind him, who ap- 
peared to be the owner of the other carriage, 
and who was muffled up in a cloak, so that 
Granby did not distinguish his face. 

^^ I have a right, and I will exert it,^ said 
Granby, and stepped onward and extended his 
arm towards the horses^ heads. His other arm 
was at this moment angrily grasped by his op- 
ponent, in whom he now recognized Sir Thomas 
Jermyn. 

" Sir Thomas Jermyn !" exclaimed Granby. 

*^ So, Sir !^ said the baronet. 

" Your carriage ?" said Granby. 

*^ My carriage,^' interrupted Sir Thomas, << is 
where it should be, find the other is npt^ 

" Nay, but hear me——'* 

*^ My carriage was called.^ 
I beg your pardon.'^ 



«( 
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** You fthoidd not interfere<^tbat is not your 
carriage*'' 

« The lady, Sir Thomas*— ■' 

*^ It does not signify talking, Sir,^ pursued 
the angry Baronet; and here^ intact, he was 
right; for by this time the police officers had 
forced his carriage to recede-^Lady St. Ger- 
mains' carriage had drawn up-*4he door was 
cq)eQed — the step let dowii>-HSind Lady St. Ger- 
mains' was calling upon Granbyi to thank him 
for his successful exertions) he was forced 
to turn from Sir Thomas Jermjrn, to perform 
the last duty of baiuling the lady into her car- 
riage, and receiv^. and declined her civil en- 
trenty to be allowed to take him on his way 
home. 

On turning round, as she drove off, be just 
saw Sir Thomas Jermyn retiring with his party, 
in fruitless anger, into the Opera House* 
His immediate impulse 'was to follow, and exo- 
nerate himself, by an explanation, from any rude- 
ness, of which, in the hurry of the moment, he 
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migfat hkve been gu^. With this view he was 
going in again, when fa^ ann was caught by 
some person ; and on lootang round, he saw 
Tyrrel. 

<< So you have had a fracas P^ was his first 
address. " Who was it with ?" 

** Sir Thomas Jermyn/* 

" And where now ?" 

^^ 1 want to see him, to explain*" 

"What can you be thinking of r (holding 
him back)— ''^ Explain to a man in a passion !*** 

'< I must go— I must indeed.*' 

" You had better not," said Tyrrel, still 
preventing him, " unless yot^;^aYe a mind for a 
scene in the waiting-jroom. You will only make 
the matter worse." 

" Perhaps I may,^' said Granby, oonndering : 
— " I believe you are right;" and he turned 
back. " But I must explain the matter some 
time or other. I shall call upon him for that 
purpose to-morrow," 
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" Had you not better write ?** said Tyrrel. . 
They had by this time passed on, and Tyrrel 
proposed, that as they were close to his lodgings, , 
they should step in and talk the matter over, as 
Granby seemed so anxious about it. They ac- 
cordingly did so, and Tyrrell urged what seemed . 
to Granby such satisfactory reasons for writing 
instead of calling, that he sat down immediately, 
and wrote a note fully explaining all the circum- 
stances. Having done so, he shewed Tyrrel 
what he had written, who highly approved of it 
all, and offered to send it by his own servant 
the next morning. It was therefore left with 
him for that purpose, and Granby took his leave, 
with a, promise to his cousin, who seemed to take 
so kind an interest in his fate, to give him early 
information of the result. 

Satisfied of the propriety of the step which he 
had taken, he found himself on the following 
morning in so pleasing a state of joyous con- 
tentment, as to be scarcely impatient for the 
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arrival of an answer, and well assured that, 
whenever it should come, it must be favour- 
able. 

About noon he was informed that Mr. 
Tyrrel's servant had brought a letter for him, 
but had not waited for any answer ; and a 
wafered note was handed to him, which he 
eagerly opened, and read as follows : — 

" Sir Thomas Jermyn has received a note 
from Mr. Granby, concerning the affair of last 
night ; and takes the liberty of saying, in reply, 
that he desires no further communication with 
Mr. Granby, on that or any other subject." 

Words can but feebly convey his grief, sur- 
prise, and indignation on the perusal of this 
laconic insult. He gazed bewildered on the 
paper, as if doubtful whether he read aright — 
then threw it from him on the table, and paced 
hastily across the room — ^then snatched it up 
again, and there were the hateful characters still 



.^taring hin) in the face. Once he was going to 
tearit ioto atoms — ^but he checked himself, and, 
with a quick revulsion of feeling, folded it up 
with 8crupulous<.(we, as if it were something 
dear and precious-smiling in bitter scom as he 
did so. He then slowly and methodically un- 
locked a wnting-desk>:and carefully placed it 
in the innermost recess. 

In doing so, his eye fell upon the long-trea- 
sured lock of hair. It was agony to view it 
iJ^en. It recalled, in all its fbrnHsr freshness, 
much that was once dear« and now must be for- 
gotten. He took up the paper, pressed it to his 
lips, and hastily unclosed it. ^* ^Tis for the last 
time,*' said he ; ** but why at all ? Why re- 
sign myself to the dangerous luxury of fruitless 
recollections?*' and he replaced the treasured 
rdic by the letter. There, at once, before his 
eyes, lay these two conflicting memorials. There 
was the gift that fed his hopes, and there beside 
it the hateful letter that destroyed them. They 
seemed to comprise a brief epitome of all that he 



had felt. They were types of bis pasfiiou's birth 
and death. 

. He indulged awhile in this painful contem- 
plation, and then renuived the lock and letter 
from his sight. Scarcely had he done so, when 
Tyrrel's step was beard upcnn the stairs, and that 
gentleman entered the room. He appeared in 
high spirits, and cheerfully accosted Granby. 

^^ My servant tells me you have received an 
answer from Sir Thomas Jermyn. All is cleared 
up of course. I suppose I may congratulate you 
on the result of your correspondence." 

Granby shook his head in mournful silence. 

^^ How I what P^' said Tyrrel, with a look of 
astonishment. ^^ Was not his answer a civil 
one?" 

*< Read it,^ siud Grtmby, aa he put the letter 
into TyrrePs hand. 

Tyrrel conned it over and over for some time, 
aj^rently in ^lent amazement, as if he scarcely 
credited the testimony of his own senses. 

^^ It is conclusive at any rate,^ said he, at 
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length, as he folded it up and returned it to 
Granby. *^ There is an end of your intercourse 
with the Jermyns. Now, tell me, was I mis- 
taken when I warned you of the hoUowness of 
their pretended friendship ? See how readily 
they have seized upon this paltry pretext for a 
fresh quarrel. I conclude you will not think 
the note deserving of an answer ?" 

** Certainly not,^ said Granby^ '^ Indeed, it 
refuses to receive any.'' 

" Why, what the deuce ! are you going to 
keep it ?'" said Tyrrel, seeing Granby restore it 
to its place in his escritoire : *' a pleasant object 
to recur to ! You must really be a dangerous 
person, if you treasure up your insults so.'^ 

Granby began to grow ashamed of the feeling 
which prompted him to preserve the letter. 
" You are right," said he. " It is neither wise 
nor pleasant to keep such things before one's 
eyes;*' and so saying, he threw the letter into 
the fire. 

" That is the fate it deserves," said Tyrrel, 
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aiding its destruction with the poker. ^^ And, 
now, Diy dear fellow, let us think no more 
about these people. Their insults are not worth 
remembering. Thank God ! you have many 
true friends left, and where a truer than myself?" 
and he shook Granby warmly by the hand. 

With heartfelt satisfaction did Granby return 
the friendly pressure. Never are we more ac- 
cessible to affectionate emotions, than when lately 
wounded by the hand of unkindness ; and after 
the desolate loneliness of spirit with which he 
viewed his desertion by the Jermyns, it was with 
a returning glow of the most grateful fervour 
that he blessed Heaven for the possession of so 
firm and so kind a friend as Tyrrel 
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CHAPTER. Xr. 



Physidcm, But yet some luxnouis great are stiiiing ; and if 
Lorenzo should prove false (which none but the Gods can tell,) 
you then, perhaps, would find that — ... {WMapers.) 

Bayes, Now he whispers. 

Usher. Then, Sir, most certain 'twill in time appear 
These are the reasons that have mov'd him to't. 
First he (Whispers,) 

Boyes, Now the other whispers. 

The Rehearsal, 



Tybael did indeed evince a most lively in- 
terest in the situation of Granby, and appa* 
rently a most affectionate solicitude to soothe 
his sorrows. Without dwelling needlessly on 
the past, and teazing his companion with hack- 
neyed topics of consolation, he led his mind, by 
the subdued cheerfulness of his conversation, to 
wean itself insensibly from painful recollections. 
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Without pressing him with coarse impatience to 
drown care, and assume an uncongenial mirth* 
he tried to throw amusement in his way, an^ 
lead him gently on to gaiety. 

Aoocnrdingly it was proposed, and agreed to, 
that they should go to Vauxhall together — first 
dining at the Clarendon, where Granby was to 
go before and order the dinner— as Tyrrel 
pleaded an engagement elsewhere till seven. 

At the next table to that which Granby placed 
himself to wait for his friend, were tvfo gentle- 
men, whose faces he had frequently seen, and he 
believed in company with the Jermyns, but with 
whose names he was unacquainted. They were 
so near, that although they spoke in an under- 
tone, the conversation • was distinctly audible; 
but it was not interesting, and although he heard 
almost every syllable, Granby was for some 
time not sensible of the meaning of anything 
they said. They were talking about Epsom. 
Presently, however^ he thought he heard the 
name of Tyrrel. It might be fancy — ^he could 
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not be certain — but he was roused, in spite of 
himself, to a consciousness of what the parties 
were saying. 

^< He has made a good thing of the last 
meeting, I rather think," said one of the gen- 
tlemen. 

" He has been very lucky," said the other ; 
^^ and luck has been everything with him. He 
has a monstrous random style of betting — takes 
up long odds against dark horses." 

<^ Ay, dark to others, but not to him. No, 
no — he's a deeper hand than you are aware of. 
He is always pretty well in the secret.'' 

** It is easy to say so — but how can he ?" 

" How ? Oh, there are ways and means — 
there are such things as trials you know.^ 

" I know there are; and I know, too, that 
none but the parties themselves can be present." 

•' Nobody else ot^^fe^— but somebody can. 
Did you never hear of the man with the tele- 
scope ? or about the mole catcher ?'' 

i« No— what of him ?" 
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Only a masquerading trick. It is not cer- 
tain — only suspected. It is pretty well known, 
at any rate, that a certain person cleared a good 
deal by backing the horse that won the trial .^' 

^^ Then you mean that he went disguised in 
this way to see them run.^ 
The other nodded assent. 
" But did not they send him away ?^ 
" Of course they did — but they could not 
swear to him. It might be he, or it might not. 
No — it was devilish well managed. And then, 
on certain occasions, he can disguise his horses 
as well as himself. Did you never hear of the 
aged horse that ran at •^— as a three-year 
old r 

" Yes — W(b11 — and was he concerned ?'' 
" So it is supposed. But there the fact was 
never ascertained — mere suspicion. The horse 
died very suddenly, as you may have heard ; 
and was buried very suddenly too. They say 
somebody dug to look at his mouth — but they 
found that the teeth were all knocked out.^^ 
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** And do you really suppose/' said the other, 
« that Tyr " 

" Hush— dotft mention names." 

Granby felt almost certain that the name he 
was going to utter was *' Tyrrel,'* but still he 
was not quite convinced. 

These things," pursued the last speaker, 

are not brought home — he is not blown yet — 
so I would not have you talk about it — but I 
can believe it every bit, for I take him to be as 
infernal a sharper as any on earth. They say 
his father and he have split." 

'' What ! does Lord Malton know anything 
of this ?" 

^^ Lord Malton !" ejaculated Granby, almost 
audibly ; " then it is Tyrrel !" 

" I don't know," — said the last speaker, — 
"but" — and then suddenly checking himself, he 
added, in a lower voice, *' talk of the devil — " 
At this, Granby turned his head, and saw Tyr- 
rel entering. He immediately accosted the two 
speakers as Charlecote and Clifton, and intro- 
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duced Granby to them as his relation. Granby 
civilly bowed to each. Clifton and Charlecote 
bent rather stiffly ; did not seem to be perfectly 
at their ease ; made awkward attempts to be 
cordial with Tyrrel ; and cast each a suspicious 
glance at Granby, as if to inquire whether he 
had overheard them. But Granby took care 
that neither his looks nor manners should give 
them any information. Dinner shortly made its 
appearance, and Tyrrel and Granby withdrew 
to a table apart, to discuss the good things that 
were set before them, and by which the attention 
of Granby might be supposed, from his resolute 
taciturnity, to be deeply engrossed. 

But he was not thinking of his dinner, how- 
ever well it seemed to occupy him; he was 
ruminating on the singular and alarming conver- 
sation of which he had been the accidental 
hearer. What frightful suspicions did it open ! 
Tyrrel a sharper ! deeply engaged in dishonest 
practices ! It seemed impossible. And yet the 
undesigniug manner in which it was mentioned 
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•—the respectability of the parties— acquaintances, 
too :— these things recalled, his fears. But the 
charges were merely surmised — not proved. 
They could not be true — and yet, if they were 
not, still it was shameful to be considered capa* 
ble of such offences. Why should these impu- 
tations be fastened uppn Tyrrel, unless he had 
in some way given cause for it ? It was difficult 
to say— these were cruel doubts — and belonged, 
yet knew not how to end them. 

These speculations engaged him long in spite 
of change of place and scene; nor could they 
even be dissipated by the gay varieties of the 
evening ; and he was still thinking of the con- 
versation, when he saw near him Clifton and 
Charlecote. He watched his opportunity : sepa- 
rated himself from Tyrrel ; and finding Clifton 
apart from his companion, he stepped up, and 
requested the favour of a few minutes* conversa- 
tion, Mr. Clifton stared, bowed, at^ prepared 
to listen. 

" Mr. Clifton," said Granby, « I feel that I 
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owe you an explanation. Despising as I do the 
character of a listener, I think myself bound in 
honour to inform you, that I unintentionally 
overheard the conversation which passed be- 
tween yourself and Mr. Charlecote this evening, 
at the Clarendon, and that I know to whom it 
alluded." 

" Well, Sir?*' said Mr. Clifton, settling his 
cravat, and looking puzzled as to what would 
follow, but ready at any rate to stand upon the 
defensive. 

** I trust,'' pursued Granby, " I may be as- 
sured, that as I had no intention of overhearing 
these charges, so neither had you, at the time of 
making them, any wish that I, the relation of 
Mr. Tyrrel, should hear what you were saying. 
You did not probably know who 1 was." 

" Certainly I did not," said Mr. Clifton, 
** and therefore could not have been actuated by 
any hostile intentions towards yourself." 

•* Of that 1 am convinced," replied Granby. 
<^ It is a distressing thing. Sir," he continued, 

u 3 
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*^ as you tnust be Aware, ikns to become the 
hearer for the first time of charges wbkh so 
deeply affect the character of a near relation/* 

^< Is this, then, the first time that you 
have heard th^m?'' md Clifton, eyeing him 
sharply. 

" The very first I assure you.'* 
" Indeed! but I c»n understand that— you 
are a near ration, and people would not like 
to tell you^^besidesy these things are known but 
to a few.'* 

^^ I am glad to bear it/^ said Granby. ^^ As 
for myself I have been in happy ignorance till 
the present evening-; and having aoci<fentally 
heard so much, I am naturally deavous to know 
more, and to le^rn from you upon what ground 
these charges rest.^** 

^^ I cannot in honour give you my authoii^ 
lies," said Clifton ; ** but I will repeat to you, 
as circumstantially as I can, the facts which I 
have heard from them.^' And then he went 
lovery ina^ more detailed manner, though still im-^ 
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perfectly, the information which he had already 
given. 

" Nonr observe," said Clifton, <* that these cir- 
cumstances rest chiefly upon surmise— I do not 
tell them to you as proved — nay, even go to 
the original source, and you would perhaps find 
that they only spring from probable conjecture. 
But, notwithstanding that, I verily believe that 
some men^s minds are perfectly made up» Dif- 
ferent persons are satisfied with different degrees 
of evidence. You, as a near relation, will of 
course receive none but the strongest ; unless,^' 
he added significantly, ^^ unless you bring the 
testimony of previous character to remove your 
doubts.'* 

•^ I shall do so," said Granby, rather warmly. 
** I have such reliance on the honourable cha- 
racter of my relation^ that I cannot allow myself 
to suppose for an instant that these imputations 
can have sprung from facts." 

" Our thoughts are our own/' said Mr. 
Clifton, with a bow of civil dissent* ^^ I will 
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not hurt your feelings by troubling you with 



mine." 



Some further conversation ensued; but, as 
Granby found that he could learn from Clifton 
nothing more decisive than these vague surmises, 
he parted from him— having first, however, ex- 
tracted a promise that, in the present state of his 
knowledge, nothing more should transpire on the 
subject. 

The thoughts and feelings of Granby now 
became most agitafing and distressing ; and pe^ 
culiarly so at the present moment, when TyrreFs 
kindness had excited a warm interest in his 
favour, and, recently rejected by other friends, 
Granby leaned with confidence on him. 

Confidence, though ^^ a plant of slow growth 
in an aged bosom,'^ takes quick and vigorous 
root in the breast of youth ; and Granby , in 
spite of these startling inuendos, still felt no 
disposition to doubt the integrity of his cousin. 
The question now presented itself, whether he 
should or should not apprise him of these re- 
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flections on his character. The conclusion was 

I 

that he should not. It might produce unplea- 
sant — nay, dangerous consequences. If the 
charges were unfounded, they would not long 
be credited, and the character of Tyrrel would 
soar superior and unhurt. If true (and he 
dreaded, even for the sake of argument, to ad- 
mit the position), what would the communication 
avail ? But Granby did not long remain in this 
state of doubt. A fresh circumstance soon oc- 
curred to press conviction on his mind. 
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CHAPTER. XII. 



But he kno^ more than other people ; he understands dex* 
terity of hand ; and would you have an ace, a the, or what 
throw you pleaie, he wiU immediately give it you. 

Life of GuMtnan D^Alfaraehe, 



There had been a good deal of conversafion, 
during the last few days, about a successful 
attack which had been made by the Bow-street 
officers upon a noted gaming-house in the 
vicinity of Pall Mall, in which they surprised a 
large party at play, and succeeded in securing 
a considerable number of them. Granby had 
read the accounts of the proceedings in the 
papers with some curiosity ; and as he happened 
to breakfast in company with a friend who was 
equally interested, it was soon settled that they 
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should go to Bow-street to hear the result of 
the examination. 

Arrived there, Granby bad not long surveyed 
the motley scene around him, before his atten- 
tion was attracted by the strong resemblance of 
a person present to his former partner at whist, 
and boon companion, at TyrreFs rooms^ the 
obliging Mr. Althorp. The dress was different, 
and the hair was longer ; but the face and figure 
were strikingly similar ; and though there was 
rather more quickness in the eye, there was a 
good deal of that placid unconcern, that mild 
intelligence, which characterized the manner of 
the gentleman in question. From the situation 
in which he stood, it was doubtful whether he 
was a prisoner or spectator. " If the former,** 
thought Granby, '* it cannot certainly be 
Althorp himself,^^ and he looked hard at him 
for some time in the hope that he might catch 
his eye. At last he did so, and although he 
made an acknowledging nod, for the purpose of 
trying if it was really he, no sign of recognition 
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followed, and the small grey eyes of the sup- 
posed Althoq) wandered across him with such 
apparent unconsciousness, that Granby soon 
persuaded himself he had been deceived in his 
first belief of the identity of the person with his 
late associate. Meanwhile the business pro- 
ceeded, and after various depositions had been 
heard respecting the share of one Wilkins in 
the late transaction — ^in which it was declared 
that he was found in the act of play, that he 
was one of the dealers at the rouge et noir table, 
and was supposed to have a share in the profits 
of the house — ^the magistrate, turning as it ap- 
peared towards the person on whose appearance 
Granby had been speculating, said, " Now, Mr. 
Wilkins, having heard the depositions which are 
made respecting ypu, if you have .any thing to 
say in your own behalf I am ready to attend 
to it," 

" You are very obliging," said the supposed 
Althorp, with a civil sneer. 

Granby started— it was the very voice, beyond 
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all doubt, and it was a peculiar voice, which 
when (Mice heard, could not easily be mistaken. 
The combined resemblance of face, figure, 
manner, and voice, rendered his identity no 
longer questionable; it was the man himself. 
But what a strange revolution of ideas! what a 
fearful change of preconceived opinions did 
this unexpected discovery effect ! the gentle 
Mr. Althorp was in close league with ruffians 
and sharpers; the novice at whist, who pro- 
fessed that cards were not in his province, was 
found deeply engaged in midnight play— the 
suspected partner in a gambling house; and 
this cold-blooded delinquent at the bar of jus- 
tice was the very man whom his near relation, 
his warm frieiid Tyrrel, had pressed him to 
visit, had recommended to his close acquaint- 
ance, and praised to him as '^ the best feilow 
breathing.^' . And had he, indeed, been fluttering 
so near the flame ? Had he been the object, the 
proposed victim of a deliberate plan to lead him 
to his ruiq ? Alas ! he could no longer doubt 
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it. A sudden light burst in upon him, and he 
clearly recollected many trifling acts and ex- 
pressions, which occurred at Tyrrel's on that 
night, and which, though then too insignificant 
for notice, now seemed plain indications of such 
a purpose. 

Graoby was so much engrossed with this 
gloomy discovery, that for some time he paid 
little attention to the defence of Althorp, alias 
Wilkins, who cross^xamined his witnesses with 
respect to the fact of dealing the cards, with con- 
siderable ingenuity, and challenged any one of 
them to prove that he was a sharer in the profits 
of x\ke bank. When he had finished his defence, 
he looked with an unabashed and steady eye 
towards Granby, who told him with a glance 
that he ^as discovered. This glance he an- 
swered, with a slight motion of acknowledge- 
ment, while tk malignant smile of cool efirontery 
settled on his countenance. 

Disgusted at the conduct of the man, and 
caring little about his fate, Granby was now 
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desirous to be gone, and as bis friend had also 
beard enough, they extricated themselves from 
the^ throng, and left the office. 

To Granby the past scene afforded matter for 
anxious thought, and raised many suspicions 
of a distressing nature : suspicions, alas ! they 
could scarcely be termed : strengthened as they 
were by the recollection of all he had overheard 
at the Clarendon, they bore too much the air 
of certainty. Yet he refused entirely to admit 
the infamy of his relation, and struggled man- 
fully agidnst conviction. He considered it unjust 
to condemn him, without a hearing, for the vices 
of a previous associate* He also might have 
been deceived; the humble and mild exterior 
of the man might well have blinded him to his 
real character. 

But all this he was determined to discover. 
Doubt, in such a case, was not only painful, but 
dangerous. He, therefore, without loss of time 
repaired to TyrrePs lodgings, to solve this alarm- 
ing mystery at once. Tyrrel was not at home ; 
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he hdd gone out late to take his ride, and the 
servant said, might not be back for an hour or 
more. Granby, therefore, did not wait his re- 
turn, as he had an engagement to dine at Mr. 
Duncan^s, but determined on calling the next 
day. ' Arrived at Mr. Duncan^s, he found there 
a «mall, but fashionable and pleasant party, and 
he quickly forgot all his doubts and fears, and 
gaily gave himself up to the present enjoyment 
of society. 

Lady Harriet, with all her oddities, was a 
pleasant person in her own house ; for she had 
a great deal of vivacity, and a thorough hatred 
of form ; and though she never did the honours 
en maStresse de maisouy and would have fainted 
at the very thought of sitting at the head of 
her own table, she was always alive to the 
amusement of her guests; liked people to do 
and say whatever they pleased; and wished to 
see everybody in her house as much at home as 
she was herself. 

During the course of the evening, conversa- 
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tion happening to turn upon the recent discom- 
fiture of the gamblers, Mr. Duncan spoke of 
the prevalence of gambling abroad, and related 
a few circumstances connected with it, which 
had come within his own knowledge. 

" While I was at Paris,'' said he to Granby, 
^' discovery was made of a singular and in* 
genious trick with dice, which had been long 
practised by a couple of sharpers with great 
success. It had this advantage, that it might 
be done with any box or dice, and if dex- 
terously performed, was almost secure against 
detection. Fortunately, however, it was diffi- 
cult, and required long previous practice. One 
of the men confessed that he had laboured at 
it several hours a day for three months, before 
he ventured to put it in practice. I believe I 
caii show you, in a bungling sort of way, how 
they did it. Look,^' said he, taking dice and 
dice-box out of a back-gammon board which 
lay on a table near him, " we will suppose they 
want ^o make one of the dice turn up a six — 
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they take it up 8o,^ (exemplifying as he went 
on) *^ between the thumb and middle finger, the 
right hand die showing an ace uppermost. This 
they retain against the side of the box with the 
middle finger, covering it with the first, while 
the other die is rattled against it in the box. On 
delivery, the die that was held against the box 
is turned up on the reversed face, and in this 
manner one of the dice may always be thrown 
of whatever number the caster wishes. Hap- 
pily," said he to Granby, ** you are not, J be- 
lieve, much given to play, and therefore are not 
liable to be exposed to such a trick ; but should 
you ever, when playing with any person, see 
him take up the dice in this way,'^ (showing the 
manner), ^' remember what I have said, and 
watch him.*' 

Conversation then took a different turn ; the 
company began to drop off; and Granby, who 
had an invitation to a ball given that night by 
the Duchess of Ilminster, soon afterwards took 
his leave. • 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

I see thy heart ; 
There is a frightful glitter in thine eye 
Which doth betray thee. Inly-tortured man, 
This is the revelry of drunken anguish. 

Remorse. 

It was a fine, warm, dry night, and Granby 
-walked down towards the duchesses house in 
St. James's-square. Thinking, however, by 
the way, that he should arrive too early at the 
ball, and remembering that Jermyn.strei&t was 
in his road, he determined to take a relation's 
liberty with Tyrrel, and notwithstanding the 
unseasonableness of the hour, call and satisfy 
himself respecting Althorp. On being shown 
up, he found Tyrrel and Courtenay together. 
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sitting at a table playing witl^ dice, apparently 
at hazard. Several wine glasses, and two long- 
necked French bottles, stood near them. Cour- 
tenay's countenance was flushed, eager, and 
agitated. Tyrrel's bore the same calm, cool, 
imperturbable composure, the same look of 
indifierence which was its usual characteristic, 
especially at play. He started, however, and 
appeared to colour slightly at the entrance of 
Granby, who apologized for his intrusion, and 
explained a part of his reasons for coming in ; 
and then asked him. what they were play- 
ing at. 

** Only a little sequin hazard," said Tyrrel ; 
" just a few throws pour passer le temps ^ 

Gran by thought that Courtenay's counte- 
nance belied this assertion ; he, however, made 
no observation, and taking up the paper of the 
morning, tried to amuse himself with reading 
over again the " Fashionable arrangements," 
and advertisements for the sale of ^^ seasoned 
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hunters/' and ^^ cabinet bijoux, the undoubted 
property of an eminent connoisseur, returned from 
the continent.'^ 

Tired of this, he was going, by way of con- 
versation, and apropos of hazard, to mention 
the circumstance which had been related to him 
that evening at Mr. Duncan's, when he was sur- 
prised and arrested by perceiving Tyrrel take 
up the dice in precisely the same manner which 
Mr. Duncan had shewn him, as practised by 
the Parisian gamblers. Thinking he might be 
deceived, he drew his chair behind Tyrrel, 
pretending again to be engaged with the paper, 
while he kept a watchful eye upon all his mo- 
tions. 

He saw that Tyrrel contrived, upon taking 
up the dice, that one of them should present an 
ace or deuce uppermost; and that the same 
die, upon being thrown, never failed to come 
up a six or five ; that he took them up with 
his thumb and middle finger, covering them at 
the same time adroitly with his first ; and that 
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at the time be did this, he generally addressed 
some short remark to Courtenay, for the pur- 
pose, probably, of diverting his attention. In 
short, after careful observation, Granby arrived 
at the sad conviction, that Tyrrel was winning 
unfairly* To what amount be was plundering 
his victim, Granby could noi tell, and did not 
think proper again to inquire. The games 
ivere set down without reference to the stake. 
He had been told they were playing low ; but 
the feverish agitation of Cour^nay, and his 
occasional murmured ejaculations of desp^ation 
and dismay, plainly showed that it was no slight 
loss which called them forth* 

How to proceed was the next point, and it 
was one of; painful consideration. He antici- 
pated sei^ous consequences from an immediate 
exposure, and thought it more advisable to take 
no notice at pi'esent, and allow the psf^s to 
proceed; trusting, at tbi^ same time, that the 
appairat ruin which was gathering round Cour- 
tenay, would prove a seasonable and useful 
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warning. He thsrefin*e took* up his hat, and 
prepared to depi^ — aricing bift compamons 
if they were dispoBed to aoooo^Moy hjm to the 
ball. 

Tyrrd pleaded a haad*ache in excu9^ ; Cour* 
tenay said, hastily, that he would ason folipw 
him; and Gi^by left the house. But with 
feelings how dUFenent from thoae with which 
he had lately entered it! Tynd, his near 
relation, the b^ apparent of the head of» his 
house, his intimate frieud, his frequent com^ 
paiii<Hi, the man who, whatever had been his 
fiulings, had ever hitherto appealed to Granby 
to evince for him the teuest and warmest r^ 

gard !tbis man had. sunk at onoe into a de^f 
tected cheat ! And who was the victim of bis 
acts? One for whom, till lately, Granby bad 
ever entertained a sincere regard, and of witick 
regard, pity £at bis ^situation now caused a coo^ 
aderable return, ia spite of the sij^;ge6t|on6 of 
a jealousy, whicdi> although be could not appr^ive, 
he felt unab^ entirely to allay. 

I 2 
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It was an agonizing conflict; and when he 
came within sight of the crowded carriages, and 
the gay lights which gleamed from the win- 
dows of the duchesses house, and heard the 
enlivening notes of the band within, the scene 
appeared such utter mockery of his harassed 
feelings, that he turned abruptly away, and 
made the circuit of the square, before he felt 
sufSdently composed to enter the house. 

Never were splendour and gaiety more wasted 
than they were that night on Granby ; never 
did beauty appear less attractive. He met 
many ' acquaintances, but felt no pleasure in 
seeing any of them ; and began to understand 
for once in his life the true meaning of soli- 
tude in a crowd. 

This feeling, however, had scarcely taken 
possession of him, before his whole attention was 
arrested by the sight of Courtenay, who was 
leaning against the wall near one of the door- 
ways; his eyes fixed and glaring; his cheeks 
pale, save only one deep hectic spot ; his lips 
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compressed, as if his teeth were clenched ; and his 
whole countenance exhibiting a frightful pic- 
ture of mental suffering, and a melancholy con- 
trast with the gay scene by which he was sur- 
rounded. 

Knowing, as Granby did, the cause of this 
emotion, he was so struck by the sight, that he 
continued for a short time gazing at him, quite 
unmindful of the inquiry bf a female acquaint- 
ance, as to who that person was, who looked so 
like the statue in Don Giovanni ? 

When Granby turned his head again after 
answering this inquiry. Couftenay was no longer 
there ; and his eye in vain wandered round the 
room in search of him. He, therefore, as soon 
as he was at liberty, walked about, endeavouring 
to find him, and after looking everywhere up 
stairs in vain, descended to the refreshment- 
room. There, at the comer of one of the long 
tables, wedged in by persons supping edgeways, 
he beheld Courtenay, with a countenance no 
longer pale and ghastly, but flushed and wild. 
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$i$ If unddf the itifloen^e 6f intoxicatioti. He 
trtfd just diiink a IsLt^ tumble foil of ebftttt- 
pftgne^ ted fl& Gmnby oAHie Up to Mm, was e)^ 
tending it (6t mote. 

" Courtenay I — ^what are you doing?'* Mid 
Granby in a \dw voice, tdking hitti by the ann. 

«* What you bad bettet do,'' said CourtedaT) 
tritb a dfunkcfA mSle. *^ Here-^you— 4}unt^, 
a lA^h boltle for a friend of mine.^ 

•< No — BO — • I want none," said Granby, 
" and I'm sure you do not." 

^^ Don't I^^we-11 see that," T^bed Courtenay 
wildly. <^ WhftI the devil else did I come here 
tditf It h nil that ]« left me^so— here-'-onother 
tunblerfuL^ 

« Doti*t^p¥ay dcmH,*" reiterated Granby, 

you will esipdw yotttself.'^ 
Expose my&df! Whati^you think I am 
light-headed? My head ii not so light as 
my {Miyse, my boy-^so here goe* to balance 
them." 

*• Courtetitty !** said Grahby, in a tew earnest 
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tone, " let me intreat you to come awgky— your 
head is turned alimly.'^ 

'^ I shall waltz the better,'^ cried Cdurtenay, 
" one glass more — and then^ Granby, you dog ! 
Ill be the life of the party above stairs. 

I*U make those waltz who never waltzed hefore. 
And those who always waltzed now waltz the more* 

Am not I poetical ? It is either from punch or 
poverty — devil take m6 if I know which. 
Nothing enlivens a man like ruin. So— another 
glass— and then a waltz. Who says I am not 
irresistible ? PU bet you fifty pounds more than 
I am worth in the world I make Miss Jermyn 
waltz with me, though she pretends to say she 
never does — with me, my boy, and me only. I 
am the person to make her say, * Yes.' " 

Granby withdrew the hand with which he 
held his companion's arm. The pang of jealousy 
returned, and he was momentarily tempted to 
leave his rival to his fate. But better feelings 
instantly prevailed; and principle recalled him 
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to his duty. ^* Shame! shame !*^ said he to 
himself; ^^ is a wretched, half-bewildered being, 
frantic with wine and misery, a worthy object 'of 
my jealousy ? No, I will save him, though 
for her;*^ and with increased earnestness he 
pressed his entreaties upon Courtenay^s unheed- 
ing ear. 

Courtenay now had begun to attract attention 
by his conduct and expressions, and Granby, 
though afraid to look round and encounter the 
eyes that were directed towards him, could hear 
a few significant remarks, and colild catch the 
words, " terribly ciU^ and " advisable to cut Aim 
for the present,^' from a knot of young Guards- 
men ; and ^^ improper state,'^ and *^ strange be- 
haviour,^ from one or two elderly female voices. 

Their unhappy subject heard them not, and 
still resisted the entreaties of Granby. ^^ Here, 
more wine,"^ he still exclaimed. " Granby, you 
are a good fellow, but a cursed croaker. You 
want to cheek my flow of spirits But it won^t 
do— they are proof, you dog !— proof spirits. 
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Look at me ; am not I a happy devil ? I have 
nothing left to care about.*^ 

" Courtenay," said Granby, " do not forget 
yourself.'* 

** I don't forget myself," said Courtenay, 
lowering his voic^^ with a fearful change of tone. 
^^ I wish I could. I had already, but for you. 
Go, leave me.^ 

" I will not leave you," said Granby. " Only 
hear me ; and if you value your happiness—" 

^* I don*t, I dont,^ interrupted Courtenay, 
with fierce impatience. ** Value it ! it is gone-^ 
and let it go ! I can do without it. I can laugh 
still as well as any," and he uttered a wild dis- 
cordant laugh, which Granby heard with an in- 
describable thrill of horror. But he did not re- 
linquish his object in despair. The urgency of 
the case excited him to another effott, and gasp- 
ing the arm of his unhappy friend, he said, in a 
low, stem tone, with a penetrating look, ^^ Cour- 
tenay, follow me. I have a request .ikftt must 
be heard— your future fate depends Upon it.'*' 

z 8 
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Courtei^y gaakfed tot an inbutfil Apifb Oriflby, 
and then bowed his head in tokefi df aftqui- 
eioe&ce» He seemed to be sob^rad by the ap* 
peaU and followed in silence to an uhoccQ{Hed 
edflier of the hall. H« then tmeA bis ftice in 
^pectatioii of Granby's addrtees. His coun- 
tenance had been suddenly attd C0to]rfetely 
changed. The eye had lost its frantic glare, 
and the burning flush upon the check was rapidly 
succeeded by an ashy pakntM. 

•* Courtenay^** said Crratiby, ** I ffeaf you 
hate losl-^'* 

*< AH, all,'^ said Courtenay, hastily. *^ Ask 
nothing-^it is pait-^you see befcM you a poor, 
degraded, beggared wretch — ruined) ruined pi»t 
redemptiott^Heaven help me ! I am both ibol 
and scoundrel — lotiit-*-iquite lost-^^ and he wiped 
away with his burning hand the cold diwpa that 
started on his forehead. 

Gtanby put his own arm within his^ attd led 
him from die hoiise in silence. <* Court^nay/^ 
said h^, when they found themselves in the open 
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air, ^^ I am grieyed for your situation ; and I 
would fidh assist you.*^ 

<* You cannot, you cannot. Do not talk of it 
I know you wish me well ; but do not speak tm 
me of assistance— it is beyond your power, 
Granby. It is cruel to deceive me with false 
hopes/' 

*< It is not my intention,^ said Granby, ^* to 
raise false hopes. I have, however, much to say 
to you ; but not to-night. My communicatioa 
must be deferred till to-morrow. But mean-^ 
while give me a promise/' 

*^ A promise ! oh, I'll promise anythin^,*^ 
said he, with returning wildness of manner. 
*^ My word is now as good as my bond. I could 
not have said that yesterday. See the advan- 
tages of ruin. Granby !^ he suddenly added, 
with a ghastly smile, laying his hand upon his 
companion's shoulder, *^ do you think a man in 
my condition may go to the expense of powder 
and ball?'' 

Granby shuddered at the horrible hint which 
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this question had conveyed. " I will not leave 
you/^ said he, in a tone of determination, ^^ till 
you have satisfied me that you will not make 
any rash attempt. Oh, Courtenay ! miserable 
though you still may be, I entreat you by 
every — " 

" Fear nothing," said Courtenay, hastily, 
*' I was not in earnest. Had I any such horrible 
intention as you suppose, I should not have told 
it * to you. No,^' he added, with a shudder^ 
^^ had as I am, I am not the wretch you take 
me for. But what is the promise you require P" 

" That you will isee me early to-morrow 
morning, and noiie but me.^ 

'" Where is the usie of that ? Why should 
you ask it ?*' 

^'^ I cannot now explain ; but it is a small re- 
quest. Promise to comply.^ 

*^ Comply ! ay, compliance has been my ruin 
— ^but— well — there — I promise it." 

** You will see me then to-morrow ?" 

" I will, I will," said Couitenay, in a low 
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quick, hurried tone, and with his feverish hand 
he pressed that of Granby ; then turning away, 
he set off running with furious speed along the 
flags, and in a few seconds was out of sight. 

Granby stood fixed to the spot where Courte- 
nay had left him, listening to the sounds of his 
steps till they were lost iii silence. He recalled 
his thoughts, subdued his agitation, and tried to 
fortify his nerves for the approaching interview 
with Tyrrel. This, he felt, would be indeed a 
a trial. Rudely as the veil had been torn aside, 
and cruel as was the revolution which circum- 
stance had produced in his opinion, yet of this 
change he hardly knew the terrible extent, till 
he came to apply it to the painful test of actual 
communication. Two days had not yet inter- 
vened since his hand was kindly pressed by Tyr- 
rel, and he had viewed him as his warmest 
friend, and made him the depositary of griefs 
and hopes which he had never trusted to any one 
else. And this man he was now compelled to treat 
as a degraded being ; to charge with crime, and 
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load with infamy. Two days ago, he beheld in 
Tyrrel the attached relation — he must now re^ 
gard him as the secret foe. Two days ago he 
shut his ears to insinuation^ and firmly trusted 
in Tyrrel's honour — ^and where was that honour ? 
Gone for ever! And what was Tyrrel? A 
detected sharper. But he must not dwell on 
thoughts like these ; he must steel his mind with 
principle and firmness, ahd advance with courage 
to the arduous task. He shortly reviewed his 
plan of proceeding, and walked on, with a hasty 
and decided step, towards TyrreFs lodf^ngs. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Manirose. Ste how weak 
An 01 cause is ! You are already fiUlen : 
What can you look for now ? 

Cia*vm&nd. ■ Fool, us^ thy fortune ; 

And so he counsels thee, that if we had 
Ohki(||ed places, instantly wouM have cut thy throat, 
Or digged thy heart out. 

Montrose, . In requital of 

That savage purpose I must pity you. 

The Parliament of Love^ 

AEaiv£D at the door, Granby stopped once 
more to ccdlect his thoughts. IiTesolution par- 
tially triumphed, and a slight tremor came over 
him as he raised his hand to the knocker. Th6 
half minute that elapsed before his ^^ clamorous 
appeaP' received its answer, appeared, as we 
commonly say, ^^anage;''' and with burning 
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impatience, and much withal of trepidation, did 
he listen to the shuffling^ and* creaking of the 
footsteps within. 

The door at length was half opened by a 
drowsy servant, with a candle in his hand, who, 
peering at him, with a look of much surprise 
at the unseasonableness of. the visit, told him 
that his master was still in his sitting-room. 
This was sufficient, and Granby hastily passed 
the servant, and without waiting to be an- 
nounced, proceeded quietly but rapidly to the 
room. On opening the door, he saw Tyrrel, his 
head resting on one hand, while the other held 
a pencil, deeply intent on a pi^r before him, 
on which he appeared to have been writing 
figures. Two candles, burnt almost to the 
socket, threw their dim light upon his face ; and 
on the same table stood a wine glass, and a small 
phial containing laudanum, to the use of which 
pernicious drug Tyrrel had lately begun to 
habituate himself. 

He did not raise his eyes from the paper im- 
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mediately upon Granby's entrance, thinking pro- 
bably that it was the servant ; but scarcely had 
he made two steps into the roonK, when Tyrrel 
looked up, and on seeing him, started from his 
chair in seeming terror, and crumpling up the 
paper, threw it from him into the fire-place. 

" How now, Granby ? here again !'* said he; 
and then catching the stem expression of his 
countenance, he faintly added, ^^ For Heaven's 
sake what is the matter ?" 

Granby carefully closed the door, before he 
returned him any answer. '^ My errand,"^ said 
he, "concerns Courtenay." 

" Courtenay ! good God ! what has happened 
to him ?'' 

** Nothing but what you know already.^' 

** What I know ! explain yourself.'^ 

*^ I mean to do so — and briefly too. I come 
to demand that you renounce all claims upon 
him for money which he has lost to you, and 
that you refund——" 

" Granby, are you mad ?'' 
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^ Hear nie oat — ^and that yba refund what 
you have wxftAdy won this night*' 

^^ Unfairly ! 'sdeath ! does the scoundrel pre- 
sume to say — " 

'" Be calm if you can," said Granby, firmly, 
^< for violence is useless. He says nothing — he 
knows nothing ; it is I who say it, and know it, 
and make this daim for him in consequence/' 

'* And by what authority, Sir,'' exclaimed 
Tyrrel, in a lofty tone, " by what authority do 
you dare to say this to me ?" 

^^ By the authority of a friend to both, and a 
relation to you." 

" Cant !— cursed cant !— Friend and relation I 
Is this your cloak for a scandalous charge ? Do 
you think this will serve. Sir ? No — ^give me 

■J 

proof of what you insinuate." 

^^ I insinuate nothing : my charge is a direct 
one, and will require a direct reply. As for 
proofs, you shall have them ; and for this pur- 
pose I shall ask for the dice and dice-box that 
you used this night.*' 
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With all wry heart,'' «aid Tyrrel, « and 1 
would show them fl» fteelj to the whole world. 
There — take thesa^-^xamme them well — 
but remember, Sir, you will do It at your peril ; 
for if they are not proved deceptive,^ said he, 
striking his clenched hand upon the table, ^* then, 
by heavens — ^ 

*^ This threat is useless,^ interrupted Granby, 
*^ for I shall not even examine them. But 
observe me for a moment— '^ 

Tyrrel muttered something between his (eetfa, 
and turned away* 

^^ Observe me, I say,^^ repeated Granby;i 
sternly ; *' you asked for proofs, and I am pre- 
pared to give them ;" and then, without uttering 
another word, he slowly exemplified with the 
dice the whole process of Tyrrefs fraudulent 
manoeuvres* 

A dead silence ensued; Tyrrel leaning in 
guilty confusion on the back of a chdr, while 
Granby stood opposite, erect, and motionless, 
with his hands clasped, apparently lost in pain-> 
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ftil thought He was balancing in his mind 
conflicting sentiments of justice and mercy, 
and meditating in what way to meet the proba- 
ble contrition of his guilty relative ; but he was 
not prepared to see him seek a refuge in effron- 
tery, and started as if a thunderbolt had fallen 
at his feet when Tyrrel stepped up, and with 
a coarse smile slapped him familiarly on the 
shoulder. 

" Bravo, young one !" were his first words. 
*^ Curse me if I thought you so knowing ! I 
see you understand a trick or two — you are 
training on in a promising way — we shall have 
you down at the Hells soon !^' 

" Tyrrel ! Tyrrel ! I did not expect this,'' 
said Granby, turning from him with dis- 
gust. 

** Then, what the devil did you expect ? Did 
you think I should whine and cant about it, 
and fall on my knees like a blubbering school- 
boy to escape a whipping? Why, what a 
cursed long face you make — as if rooks and 
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pjgeons were birds unheard of. Pshaw — man — 
come-— damn it — where can you have lived to 
look so serious about such a trifle P 1 thought 
you had been more of a man of the world. We 
jolly Greeks are never down in the mouth about 
these things. Where was the harm, if the fellow 
chose to be a fool, to treat him with a taste of 
my art? Prejudice apart, where is the sin in a 
quiet bit of legerdemain ? None on earth ; and 
so you would think, if it was not for those 
rusty, old woman's notions, which I wonder 
how the devil you came by. I have done no 
more than many others.^' 

** Tjrrrel,'' said Granby, " though you have 
a right to be heard in your defence, yet I almost 
blame myself, for having patiently listened so 
long to this monstrous attempt to palliate your 
crime." 

" Crime !" repeated Tyrrel, with a scornful 
laugh — " by what statute ? Crime, indeed ! 
You talk it well, upon my soul; but learn, 
young man, to make distinctions — ^look at the 
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dice — are they loaded? Look at the box— is 
it not a fair one? Did I fight with false wea* 
poos ? No, Sir ; the devil himself dare not 
say it I met my man, and beat ham down in a 
fair trial of address. I employed an ant whiiaii 
I had: been practising for oMmths, aitd* wbidil 
had surely acquired a right to profit by. I won 
by skill— sheer skill-^rskill which I had gained 
by my own exertions, and which I am therefore 
justified in udng.'^ 

^^ I will no longer listen to such paltry sophis- 
try,^ readied Granby ; ^^ it cannot deceive me^r^ 
you cannot even deceive yourself by it. My 
object, Tyrrel, in coming hither, was, not to 
hear your efforts at exculpation — ^for none that^ 
you can make will be suffident*-your offence is 
only aggravated by what you have already said 
— I come to enforce a demand — you have heard 
it, and I expect your answer.** 

<^ You shall have it,^ said Tyrrel, with a ma- 
lignant scowl ; and he wentund opened a bureau, 
while Granby stood regarding him in siienee. 
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Tyrrel searched for something; at length he 
dosed the bureau : what he had tak6a out of it^ 
Granby knew not, for his back was towards 
him; till, on turning lound, he displayed to 
his astonished eyes a brace of pistols, and a 
card* 

^^ Here is my answer,^^ said he^ holding up 
the pistols, *^ and there^" throwing on the table 
an ace of clubs, shot through the midcBe, ^^ is 
my pledge for its proving satisfactory. .You ^e 
my mark at twelve paces — ^a pretty fair cer- 
tificate of a cool eye and a steady hand. Be 
advised, young fellow^^ he added, in an insulting 
tone — " think twice before you drive to extre- 
mities a man who can split a ball upon a knife, 
and shoot a couple through the same hole. You 
will find I am not to be trifled with." 

" And you will find,'' said Granby, calmly, 
^^ that it is not. my intention to trifle with you. 
My object is fixed and serious — I conie to insist 
on satisfaction for my friend.^' 

" Satisfaction !" said Tyrrel, with savage 
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glee, " have at you then — the sooner the 
better — name time and place, and I am your 
man." 

*« Tyrrel, you mistake the satisfaction I re- 
quire ; it is not to shed the blood of a relation. 
If you mean to give me a challenge, understand 
distinctly that I will not accept it." 

« You wiU not ?"* retorted Tyrrel. " Say 
you dare not.*" 

^^ I zinU not/' said Granby ; ^^ and if you 
urge me, the world shall know my reason for 
refusing.'' 

"And what is that reason?" said Tyrrel, 
with a sneer. 

" I shall tell them that the challenger is no 
longer worthy of the consideration due to a man 
of honour." 

" Insolent coward !" said TyrrdI, through his 
clenched teeth. 

" I shall not descend to bandy invectives,^ 
replied Granby, firmly. ^^ I repeat my demand 
for reparation.^ 
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** Granby — Granby— have a care — ^be cautious 
how you goad a desperate man. Are you aware, '^ 
said Tyrrel, taking up the pistols, ^' that one of 
these is loaded ? You defy me, because you 
think that my reputation, is in your p6wer./ Re- 
menober that your life is in mine." . And he re-; 
treated a few steps, and deliberately examined 
the priming of his pistol. ' ' ' 

" Do you think so meanly of me,'' said 
Granby, ^^ as to expect that I shall be terrified 
from my purpose by this in)potent bravado ?'^- > 

" I do," said Tyrrel. " Impotent bravado ! 
Good sounding words, faith ! but very Uttle'to 
the purpose. I would advise you to think of 
something better by way of a dying speech, and 
quickly too, for your time is but shorts Now,. 
Sir, death or recantation ?" and he levelled the 
pistol at Granby's head. 

Granby neither moved nor spoke, but looked 
steadily in Tyrrel's face. There .was a deep 
alence, which was first bipken by the click of 
the pistol. Tyrrel bad cocked it Granby 
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beaTd the ominous soQDd, but his frame never 
tF^itibled, nor did his cheek grow psier, nor hi» 
eye zander, bnt remained stiQ stemly bent ofR 
Tyrrel in sad «ad resolute defiance. 

" Tyrrel !" said he, in a solemn tone, " I 
have no fear. You dare not be a murderer.*^ 

Tyrrel returned no answer, but still presented 
the cocked pistol. 

**-You will never," continued Granby, " charge 
your conscience with such a crime.^' 

" My conscience t" said Tyrrel, with frightful 
irony, lowering bis pistol as he spoke ; ^* how 
did you know I had a conscience ?" 

"You have— you must," said Granby. " I 
will not think you utterly depraved. You may 
stifle the voice of your conscience for a time, 
but be assured it will be beard. Tyrrel — there 
is a God that sees and judges you ; and if you 
shed my blood, the hour of retribution will 
surely come :^ and Granby, as he spoke, fixed 4ur 
eyes with impresnve sol^ttmity upon Tyrrel's. 

The latter could not enoounter their appeal. 
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His own fell beneath their glance. The hand 
that hdd the pistol trembled ; and the ooanibe-> 
nance was convulsed with a sudden pang. He 
muttared something indistinctly, turned away, 
and d^x>sited the pistols in their former place. 
" I did it but to try you,*" said he, in a low 
vdioe. ^* Heaven knows, that for 4he world's 
worth I could not be your murderer; but you 
had alokost driven me past myself. Granby, 
you are too hard with me. Do not oppress a 
fallen man. Temper your justice with mercy. 
Circumstances have made you powerful ; let 
them shew that you are generous. Bemember 
whom you are >about to sacrifice. * Remember 
that it is a friend and a relation.^' 

" Tyrrel, I remember it but too well,'* said 
Granl^, mournfully. ^^ It is a fact which I shall 
never fcarget, and deep will be the anguish it 
will cost me. Bitter as your own reflections 
must necessarily be, you can but feebly judge 
of what I Jfeel, to find myself at once cut off 
from one tvho is still my relation, and whom a 
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few short hours ago I vfiinly fancied I might 
call my friend. Tyrrel, do not endeavour: to 
deceive yourself. You have committed that, 
which, if known, would render you an outcast 
from every reputable circle in which you have 
ever moved." 

*^ 1 know it all," said Tyrrel, impatiently^ 
" and feel it too. Why should you torture me 
with this repetition ? Surely that punishment 
is enough;'* - . ' 

** No, Tyrrel, it is not enough. The world'* 
scorn is slight to that which your own heart 
ought to inflict. Remeniber the victim of your 
arts — the ruin, the destruction which you would 
have entailed on him. Tyrrel— -4he person 
whom you have so deeply wronged, suppressed 
perhaps in your presence the dreadfuL agony of 
his mind ; but had you lately seen, .as I have 
done, the burning frenzy, the feverish effort to 
snatch a temporary forgetfulness of misery, his 
wild, frantic, intemperate mirth, and the horrid 
recklessness of his despair ; had you seen all this^ 
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and said, as you needs must, '^Twas I; that 
caused it,^ you would have cursed yourself for 
the misery you had produced ; it would have 
been reflected doubly on yourself, aiid you would 
tlien have felt — ay, in its deepest bitterness — 
that real-T-tbat mental punishment, to which the 
wprld^s scorn is as dust in the: balance. You 
cannot have so hard a heart but from your very 
soul you would have pitied. him." 

Tyrrel stood during this appeal with folded 
arms, downcast eyes, and head bent forward on 
his breast. Once or twice he tried to .raise his 
head, but as his eye caught that of Granby, it 
sunk beneath the powerful gaze of conscious rec- 
titude. At length some new idea appeared to 
strike him, and the rigid muscles of his face 
began to relax into an expression of sullen ex- 
ultation. *« Pity him r said be, "not I.: I 
have little pity to bestow upon any one, and 
shall not waste it on unworthy objects. He suf- 
fers, does he ? Well he may, and so he ought. 
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J\x9t retribution, Gratiby, and no more. Har 
Courtenay caused no pain to others P^ 

^< I will not say that be has not,^' said 6f anby, 
starting at the bitter thought whicb this ques- 
tion had conjured up ; ** but if he has, it is not 
oS that we are speaking now. He ir injured, 
Tyrrel. It is in that light only I can now ipe- 
gani him. He is injured, and by you ; and he 
must have redress. I am here, not to recal my 
own misfortunes, but to demand reparation for 
my friend.^ 

" YoVLT friend /*' said Tyrrel, in a mingled 
tone of scorn and compassion. ^* Poor, credii* 
loQS gall ! are you still willing to think hin> so ? 
Thmk on — iAmk so still. Why should I dis- 
turb your dreams ? It would be cruel to rouse 
you from such a satisfied state c^ ignonmce. 
What if a certain lady does not smite on you as 
sweetly as ^ did ? We need not think that he 
is the cause. What if she snnle on others? 
what, if on hm ? We need not think he sought 



it, Granby. We need not think that to pmr^ 
chase those smiles he sacrificed an andefit friend** 
ship, and trampled on the character of a kind, 
credulous, confiding rival/' 

^^ Confiding ! — ^nay, you ivroi^ hiai« I never 
trusted him— I told him nothing.'^ 

'^ And why should you ?><-^and if y4)u did not, 
must he therefore needs be ignorant ? Gradbty, 
tliere are other roads to a person's sentiments 
than through his tongue— and a lover^s senti- 
ments — pshaw! it is -impossible but he »ust 
have known them. But dp you think he would 
seem to know th^m? No, he is wiser. Pre- 
tended ignorance is his coat of maiL It excuses 
him both to you and her. It is a place of am- 
bush, out of which he can slander you thie mone 
securdy.'' 

*♦ Tyrrd/* said Granby,, toembling with 
anxietyv <^ tell me, I entreat you, by what means 
you are informed of thi^?^' 

^^ By none but su<^ as you may use. I em- 
ployed my senses. I observed them welL I 
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was not credulous as you are. My eyes were 
open. My ears were attentive. I was alive to 
much that you might have seen had you been 
willing. And why were you not.'^ Why let 
another be more keen-sighted in that which so 
nearly concerned yourself? Beware, Granby— 
mark my words before it is too late — beware— 
beware of a false friend.^ 
■ "I will," said Granby. " A false friend ! 
Ay, Tyrrel ! I had one who was false indeed ; 
false to his kindred, to his character, to himself; 
false to every principle of worldly honour ; one 
who has shamefully relinquished his fair fame 
and honourable bearing, and ^shrunk to a detected 
sharper. This is the friend that has deceived 
my hopes."*' 

" Rail on, rail on,'' said Tyrrel. " Reproach 
me for my warning. I can bear it. Be blind, if 
you will. Be not only blind, but ungrateful. 
Yes, I say again — ungrateful. You cannot, 
or you .will not, see what I have wrought in 
your behidf. To what purpose have I clipped 
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the wings and tamed the courage of this as- 
pirer, if you— yow, who of all persons should 
be least willing to support him, should ac« 
tually lend your aid to forward his unworthy 
views? Granby^ if you have still a hope of 
that which is dearest to your heart, be cautious 
ere you banish it for ever. Look at ihe. I not 
only can, but will assist you. I have the viper 
in my toQs. I can check him— crush him — nay, 
I can track him in his course of slander — I can 
blight his villanous projectST-l can bafBe the 
insidious go-between : I, and I alone : and the 
gain and the triumph shall be yours-*all 
through my means shall be cleared — Caroline 
shall learn to detest the creature who deceives 
her now, and you shall be restored, through me, 
to more than all her former love." 

Granby turned away his face, to conceal the 
powerful conflict of his feelings. 

" Dear Granby," pursued Tyrrel, " do not 
hesitate. Second my plans to aid your happiness. « 
Leave this reptile to his fate. Show your firm- 

£ 3 



Bess, and by one bold act ecmfound a vftiion, 
and spare the errors of a misguided relations- 
misguided, Granby — I say it with scH-rov — bat 
one who still preserves that warm firiendskip 
which he felt for you in happier days." 

The struggle in Granby^s mind was erident ; 
and Tyn^l greedily watched its workings. Once 
his resolution almost failed him; but principle 
resumed its force. 

•* Peace, tempter ! peace,'' he swd— ** Oh, 
Crod,'^ he inwardly ejaculated, ^^ forgive me if 
I wavered Tyrrel, it is ia vain you urge me-I 
have a duty to perform, and I trust in Heaven 
I shall not desert it. Speak no longer against 
Courtenay — I will suppose him all that is treacher- 
ous — but his vices, his follies, do not excuse 
your shameful practices. You have wronged 
him— ruined him — and he shall be i^ressed. 
I know not — I care not what he is— be may 
have loaded me with a thousand injuries, but he 
was my friend, and I will save him.^ 



. Tyrrd bit bia lip, and tiirnfid away. << How 
will you save him ?'' said be^ tauntingly. 

^* By obtaining redress. Tyrrel, I am still 
firm to my purpose. I do not know to what 
extent you have plundered him ; hut, be it what 
it may, I here demand that through me you re- 
store the whote." 

<< And what if I refuse P'^ said Tyrrel. 

^^ Public exposure will be the ooosequence. 
Before another day is past I shall publish your 
conduct to the world. '^ 

" And who will believe you ?^^ : < 

" Many, Tyrrel, many. A week hence I 
should have thought that nobody would, belietf 
the tale ; but I have since learned, and it ^as a 

• 

painful hearing, that there are those who already 
suspect you of dislioneat practices, and would 
eagerly receive such confirmations of their 
worst suspicions. Your character totters — n 
word of mine can destroy it-*Hmd shall^ unless 
you comply. To-day, Sir, tbi^ very day, I 
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gained an insight which I little expected. Do 
you remember Althorp? — ay^ Althorp, alias 
Wilkins?'^ 

Tyrrel started, and a deep burning flush of 
guilt passed hastily across his countenaiice. 

^^ I shall say no more of him/' said Granby. 
^* I only mention him to show that I at length 
know ^ou. Deceit and evasion are now useless. 
Choosey therefore — redress, or public-infamy."''' 

Tyrrel visibly trembled. " One moment,^' 
said he, and, approaching the table, poured a 
small quantity of laudanum from the phial. 
Granby looked at him with dread, as he raised 
the horrid beverage to his lips. Tyrrel remarked 
his look of horror. '^ Do you think I am going 
to poison myself ?^^ said he, with a ghastly smile 
of derision. " I am not come to that yet. Your 
health/' he added, nodding to Granby, Jbefore 
he drank it, with an expression of coxintenanoe 
that made him shudder. He then paced several 
times across the room, as if endeavouring to 
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regain composure. At length, in a calm and 
altered tone, he again addressed him. 

" Granby, my father is the head of your 
house. In me you will dishonour the represen- 
tative of your family. Do not, if you have still 
remaining any generous pride of ancestry, do 
not stain it with reproach. In me it has been 
grievously disgraced ; but, oh, Granby ! by all 
of great and noble that ever has adorned your 
name, do not aggravate the evil by giving 
publicity to my offence.'' 

(( Tyrrel, it is useless to pursue these argu- 
ments. Dear to me as is the honour of my family, 
it cannot weigh against my duty ; and if you 
compel me to reveal its shame, on your head be 
the infamy. My course is taken, and shall not 
be relinquished. I demand for Courtenay ^fgll 
restitution of all that you have won from him 
this night, and on that condition only will I be 
silent on all that has passed.**' 
«' : ^^ And wiU you be silent on that condition ?^ 

asked Tyrrel. 
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•* I will.'' 

" Promise soleiBiily)" said Tyrrel. 

« I do." 

" Then you shall have what you require.'' 

He then went to the bureau from which 
be had taken the pistols, and searched tot 
the guilty proofs of his success. Granby, 
meanwhile, afflicted and harassed with the 
recent conflict, sat down at the table, leaning 
forward, his face buried in his hands, pain- 
fully recalling the past scenes of this eventM 
night. 

Tyrrel now approached the table, and laid 
before him, in dogged silence, the evening's 
spoil, consisting of cash, notes, drafts, and en- 
gagements, in Courtenay^s hand, to pay im- 
mense sums, specified on the paper, by jEio^-odi^ 
bonds on his grandfather's estate. The magni- 
tude of these sums struck Granby with astonish- 
ment and indignation; and be could not help 
suspecting that Courtenay had been maddened 
by intoxication, before he could baye been 
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lufought to put his hand to that which would 
render him for life a beggar. 

^^ Are these all ?^ said Granby, laying his 
hand upon them. 

^^ Are you not satisfied ?'' was the answer. 

^' Not yet I demand an acknowledgment, 
in your hand-writing, that you have no further 
daim to any sums yet unpaid, that may have 
been won by you from Courtenay.^ 

Tyrrel answered only by a glance of unut- 
terable rage^wrote the required acknowledge- 
ment — and saw it also signed by Granby. 

^^ And now, kind cousin,'^ he said, with a 
forced, ironical compoanre, ^^ I must also be 
satisfied in my turn. I ask your promise, your 
written promise, Sir, that you will never reveal 
toihuman being, the-^he^' — (passion and shame 
half choked his utterance) — *^ the history of this 
night.'' 

^^ You shall have it," said Granby ; and he 
wrote, and gave it. Tyrrel received it with an 
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insulting smile. " 'Tis well,"* smd he, " and 
now I laugh at future malice/' 

" Malice ! Tyrrel/' said Granby, " I bear 
you none. I acted in sorrow rather than in 
anger. I grieve for you— I pity you." 

" I scorn your pity T' cried Tyrrel, furiously. 
<* Wretch ! would you grind me to the dust, 
and see me writhe beneath the pity of sudi as 
you ? I laugh at your forbearance. You have 
not my thanks — you have my curses for it. ' It 
is your mean, grovelling pride that saves me 
from exposure. You will not brand the head of 
your house. No, no!— ha! ha T — (and he 
laughed wildly) — " who would have thought 
my blood would have stood me in such good 
part ? Hence ! away i sweep from my sight 
that hellish trash for which I sold myself ! It 
and you are poison to me. I hate you deeply 
—bitterly — eternally ! Ha ! do you disbelieve ? 
•'Tis true — true as there is a hell. Do you now 
know it for the first time ? Then learn, blind 
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fool ! that you have deemed yourself the friend 
of one who could have stabbed you while he 
shook your hand. Enow that you are, and ever 
have been, the object of my mortal hatred — that 
I loathe — I detest you — that my blood curdles 
at you with abhorrence !^ and he foamed with 
frantic violence. 

" Tyrrel, I never gave you cause," said 
Granby, shocked and astonished at this dreadful 
ebullition of rage. 

' ** No cause, did you say?" replied Tyrrel, 
grinding his teeth with an almost insane expres- 
sion of fury. ** No cause ! an eternal one ! But 
you dotft know it — and may you never.^ You 
are a viper ! aloath^me, pestilential viper, crawl- 
ing ever in my path. You haunt my dreams : 
you poison even my daily pleasures. Do you 
remenoiber the shudder of detestation with which 
I first cast my eyes upon you P'' 
-' " Surely, I had not harmed you then ? Tyrrel, 
explain yourself.^ 
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Tyrrd seemed to start, as il a sudden reeoU 
lection crossed him. A marked change took 
place in bis couatenance, and anger appeared to 
be lost at once under the raaslery of some more 
powerful passion/' 

** It was my presentiment/^ Said he, in an 
altered tone, while his features stiffened into 
rigid, gloomy ferocity. " You have done your 
office — ^go—leave me*" 

Granby silently took the papers, and moved 
towards fhe door. His face was averted from 
his cousin, and his hand already on the lock. 
He was about to take a last, perhaps an eternal 
leave. Thoughts rushed fast upon him — thoughts 
that would have filled whole days were pressed 
into a second. He had indignation boiling at 
his heart : but the swell of grief was still more 
powa-ful, and old affection was not yet eol^ 
Tears were rising in his* eyes, and he drew his 
hand hastily across them. He stepped back to- 
wards Tyrrel —" God forgive you!" were bis 
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last words ; ^^ fiirewell — perhaps for ever ;** and 
with one short, sorrowing look, he turned away, 
and the door closed after hiu). 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 

Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my injury 

Do I take part ; the rarer action is 

In yirtue than in vengeance. 

The TempftU 



Grakby rose the next moraing, after a short 
night of stupor rather than, of sleep, fatigued in 
mind and body, and ill-prepared for the distress- 
ing interview with Courtenay, which he still had 
to undergo. The past scenes had not expended 
all the bitterness of his trying situation — much 
was still reserved. He was going, under the 
guise of friendship, to one whom in his heart he 
must now abhor. Rival is a hateful name— but 
a dark, slanderous supplanter — an ancient friend, 
still masking rivalship under the cloak of 
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kindness ! what reptile could be more abhor- 
rent ! 

And yet, with all these painful views, there 
was mingled a sense of satisfaction, nay, even of 
triumph, in thus being able to practise one of the 
most sublime and distinguishing precepts of. the 
Christian faith, in nobly rendering good for 
evil. But he also felt that he but imperfectly 
executed this glorious injunction. His illustra- 
tion, however bright, had more of semblance 
than of truth ; for he was conscious that he did 
not in his heart forgive. But such, alas! is 
human nature, which still shows its weakness 
even in its most transcendent moments ; for tew 
indeed are those in whom the noblest acts of 
charity are not alloyed with imperfection. 
.. And now an anxious question was suggested. 
Should he intimate the suspicions of his wrongs, 
and call on Courtenay for redress ? Powerful as 
the temptation was, his generous heart revolted 
at the thought, and he internally and resolutely 
answered, no. He would never stoop to sully 
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4)is present act of benevolence by casting charges 
in the teeth of him whom he affected to relieve. 
To employ the advaatages which chance bad 
^ven faim — to make conditional the redemption 
fif Ins character — to drive a bargain of recom- 
pense, and purchase ^cculpation at the price of 
bis rivaPs deliverance from ruin -^ from acts like 
these he shrunk with abhorrence. — ^^ If he has 
wrcmged me,^^ said he, '^ let bis own self-accusing 
conscience work his puuisbment, and teach him 
to repair his fault : from me he shall never meet 
reproach." 

He then reflected on the mournful fatality by 
which the very circumstance of Courtenay's dis- 
tress, however apparently unconnected with the 
mysterious displeasure of Caroline, still conspired 
to debar him from arriving at a knowledge of the 
truth. 

At the appointed hour, Granby set out to call 
upon Courtenay. On entering the room, he 
found faim negligently dressed, with eyes sunk 
and heavy, in token of a sleefriess night, looking 
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pale, haggard, and dispirited, his head resting 
on his band, and a half-written letter lying on 
the table before Jiim. 

^^ I am giad you are eome— I thank you for 
tbis/^ said Courtenay, in a low, sad tone^ rising 
to receive Granby, and pressing his hand as he 
upoke. 

Granby could not return the pressure — it was 
painful to receive it. *^ I do but fulfil my pro- 

4 

mise," said he, gravely. "My visit is not one 
of mere condol^ice : it has another object — an 
important one ; and when that is accomplished, 
it must end.^' 

^^ An object ! an important one !^^ said Cour- 
tenay, trembling with fear and hope. 

^' Yes, Courtenay ; but I first demand a so- 
lemn promise, which may perhaps startle you, 
but on which, nevertheless, I shall firmly insist, 
before I explain the business upon which I 
come. I ask your promise to renounce, from 
henceforth all commumcation with my cousin 
Tyrrd. I see you are surprised at this request; 
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but understand that it is one upon the granting 
of which your future welfare must depend. It 
is my primary condition. Refuse . me that, and 
I must withhold the happiness I have in store 
for you." 

Courtenay looked irresolute. ^^ He has been 
indeed a dangerous acqumntance,^' said he, .** but 
— to renounce entirely his acquaintance ! May 
not I even speak to him ?" 

" No, Courtenay — my condition upon that 
point is absolute. I have reasons for it, so 
powerful, that if you heard them you would not 
for an instant hesitate to comply. But those 
reasons I may not explain. Rest assured that 
I, the near relation of Tyrrel, would not insist 
upon these conditions, were I not influenced by 
circumstances of more than ordinary weight.^' 

A light seemed to break in upon Courtenay. 

" Say no more," said he, " I promise." . . 

" 'Tis well," said Granby ; " and now, Cour- 
tenay, I will relate the errand upon which I 
come. But first let me si^, that if I do not also 
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saddle you with a promise from henceforth to 
renounce play, it is because I trust that your 
present sufferings will sufficiently deter you 
from such a course, and the warning will not 
have been fruitless. And now/^ said he, pro- 
ducing the notes and papers, ^^ look carefully 
over these, and tell me if they include all your 
losses of last night.'^ 

Courtenay gazed at the papers, and at Granby, 
m mute astonishment, as. if unable rightly tp 
comprehend his meaning. 

** Examine them,"" repeated Granby, " exa* 
mine them, and return your answer.'' 

The colour came and. went on Courtenay's 
cheek, as he complied with this demand, and bis 
hand trembled as he turned over the papers. 

^^ They contain all I lost," said he, at length, 
^^ but why,^ he added, with a flush of shame, 
" why do you ask ?■— and why are they pro- 
duced?' It may be difficult to conceal it, but I 
could still wish to hide from you in its full ex* 
tent my folly and its consequences/* 

VOL. II. L 
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'* You will soofi have reascm to thank Heaven 
that 3H>ur wish was not granted. Courteoay, 
those notes and hoods are once more yourV 
You are not ruined—your losses are remitted — 
and here, in TyrrePs writing, is an acknowlec^^ 
ment that he now considers you to owe htm 
nothing.^ 

Courtenay heard with breathless attention. 
His countenance assumed an expression of ettio- 
tion which it would he difficult to define ; an 
ejaculation of gratitude half escaped him ; and 
then his features quivered, and he sunk on a 
chair, and buried his face in his hands. 

€kw)by regarded him in silence — heard a 
deep and stifled sob-- and saw a tear trickle 
through his fingers. His own feelings, as be 
thus observed him, experienced frequent and 
vident changes. Now, he viewed him as the 
former friend, and now again as the suspected 
sdflhuderer^one instimt he would bum with deep 
and ifiery indigmtion against the mtm who had 
blighted all his %udding promises of happiness ; 



and tlien a better feelisg would letum, and his 
heart warm towards the humbled, self-n^ifOBch- 
ing bang whom bis own band bad raised from 
nun. 

Coartenay, after the first burst of emotion had 
in some degree subsided, rose from his seat, and 
fervently pressed G-raoby's hand. He was the 
first to speak, though bis labooring feelings half 
denied an utt^ance to lus words. 

^< Granby," he said, ^ I cannot thank you as 
I ought Yon have saved me from destruction. 
I never can repay the debt I owe you. I judge 
haw my deliverance was •effected ; but I will ask 
nothing, nor wiH I ever xittest what I think. 
Silence on that poiift is due to you, and ^tis a 
small part, Granby, of my debt. Do not think 
me cold or sparing in professions. — I feel too 
deeply what I owe you, to express fluently my 
sense of k. All tiiat I would say to you seems 
inadequate. But you will understand me, 
Gronby; you wiU not dunk the worse of 

L 2 
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an old friend, for want of words to tell his 
thanks." 

" No/' said Granby, in a grave tone, ^' I 
shall not think the worse of you for that, I did 
my duty, and am satisfied. I do not want profuse 
thanks. I value deeds— not words." 

" And by deeds my gratitude shall be sbewn,^^ 
said Courtenay. ^^ Direct me as you will ; point 
out the course, and I will take itl You have 
restored me to the power of acting, and it is fit 
you should govern my proceedings. Name your 
wish, and I \vill do it.'* 

^' I make no terms,*' said Granby, coldly. 
^^ Probe your conscience, and that will best 
direct you, Courtenay ;" and as he said this, he 
cast upon him a keen look at once of scrutiny 
and scorn. 

Courtenay did not steadily withstand it. 
His countenance fell, and he turned away with 
a deep sigh. ^' I do," said he, at length, <^ and 
it accuse? me as much, and more, perhaps, than. 
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you can do. I am not blind to my own error& 
I have shamefully yielded to an infatuation, 
which at its first approach I might have re* 
sisted« I have suffered myself to be hood-* 
winked by a — ^but no — no mattet — he is your 
relation, and I will say no more. Some might 
try to screen their conduct under the natne 
of folly, rather than of wickedness ; but it is 
wickedness, and sorely has it been punished. 
Even to regain one*s losses is but a feeble 
recompense. There is no recompense for 
the anxious days, the sleepless nights, the 
fevered, racked, agitated spirits, strained to tor- 
ture. And then those sudden, terrible alterna- 
tions of hope and fear — ^at one moment, de^ 
spair, that weighs one as it were to the earth, 
and then a short glimpse of triumph and joy — 
but vile, moody, horrid joy — the joy of a 
devil rather than a man. Oh, Granby, I can- 
not describe what I have felt, nor can you 
understand it all — for you have never felt it— 
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and may you never. But it is past, thank God 
— the misery is past, and with it the infatuation. 
I will look forward cheerfully; and if you, 
Granby, will still be my friend, I may yet be 
happy — ^happier than I deserve.'' 

^^ I would be your friend," said Granby, 
^^ but not ih mere appearance, Courtenay ; not 
the mere convenient friend, to be worn with the 
best gloss on, and thrown aside like a cast off 
glove."' 

^< Granby, I know I have much to answet 
for. I have neglected you ; I know it ; and if 
I repented it before, think how I must repent it 
now. But, Granby, hear the real fact : I durst 
not meet you-— I confess it most humbly. My 
conscience accused me so bitterly, that I felt as 
if I could not see you with the same composure 
and confidence as before.'* 

Granby attentively regarded him, as if ex- 
pecting a confession. But Courtenay relapsed 
into mournful silence, folded his arms, and 
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sighed heavily. Granby moved towards the 
door, as if to depart, and Courtenay recover- 
ing from his fit of abstraction, stepped forward 
to prevent him. " Do not gO yet," said he ; 
** say first that I may still consider you my 
friend.'^ 

" Courtenay," replied Granby, in a severe 
tone, "if your own heart sincerely tells you 
that I have not shewn myself deficient in good 
offices towards you, and you have not made an 
ill return ; if you are still what once I thought 
you, you may consider me your friend. But 
my eyes have become more vigilant of late, and 
uiy feelings, too, perhaps more keen. I will not 
tamely be deceived. I will not be the friend of 
— " slanderer and hypocrite were on his 
tongue, but he remembered his resolution, and 
suppressed the accusation. 

" A gambler, did you mean to say ? Well, 
be it so ; I am not worthy, I confess, that you 
should regard me as you once did. You can- 
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not think more meanly of m6 than I do of my« 
self. Your opinion of me may have been widely 
changed, and well it may; but I must ever 
preserve for you that grateful regard which I 
now feeP' 

" I cannot judge of your present feelings," 
said Granby. 

^' Do you then think that I am not grateful, 
Granby? Say anything but that I do not 
know whether I have expressed myself properly, 
but I thought at any rate you would supply 
what was deficient. I could have said more — 
Qiuch more ; but I thought you did not seem 
to wish it" 

** No, Courtenay, you have said enough ; and 
now farewell,'^ said be, extending his hand. 

" Say, first," said Courtenay, grasping it, 
" that you believe me grateful." 

Granby covered his eyes with his hand, 
and a momentary struggle seemed to agitate 
his mind. " I do,^ he rephed, " and now 



Farewell. May you be happy iand successful 
in every worthy endeavour ; and if you sacrifice 
my friendship, it is a trivial sacrifice, and may 
you find others to replace it." Then look- 
ing at him steadily and mournfully'^ and with 
^ne more pressure of the hand, he left the 
room. 

The impressions Granby received during this 
last interview, were gloomy and dispiriting. 
He was touched by the sense of Courtenay^s 
misery ; and compt^sion struggled hard at times 
with jealousy arid indignation. But there wa^ 
in Courtenay^s manner a conscious acquiescence 
in the justness of his rebukes, which recalled 
his doubts, and might well appear to justify 
suspicion. Was Courtenay's application of 
them to his gambling offences sincere and real ? 
or was it but a cloak to account for the em^ 
barrassment which he could not conceal ? These 
were questions which he laboured fruitlessly to 
decide. 

Granby occupied himself the more with these 
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s{>eculations9 becau^ he felt that they rendered 
lum less sensible of the desolate nature of bis 
situation; for when he turned to look ujpcm 
tkaty what a deserted being, did he appear! 
And yet he half wondered why he felt so. In 
London, the centre of society and amusement^ 
in possession of a large acquaintance, the loss 
of five, nay, three individuals, had made that 
busy world to him a wilderness. There was 
the Jermyn family; — they were lost to him^ 
Of the parents he thought not much — but 
Caroline t that was indeed a blow. There was 
Courtenay--^ne whom he had long and inti« 
fiiately known — ^whose character he had once 
esteemed-^^whose society was so agreeable ta 
him ;— -A^ was worse than Iost<^a thorn in his 
side — a rival— *-a foe under the mask of friend-' 
ship ; and though he had long dispensed with 
his society, the loss came heaviest on him now; 
Then there was Tyrrel — a case still more cruel 
— the near relation— the friend so earnest in 
profession— to whom he had begun to cling with 



a brother^s love. Here the reverse was horri- 
ble : infamy in the place of honour — ^instead of 
a support, a blot — ^instead of friendship, deadly 
hate — hate, rankling, he * knew not why^— ever 
burning, and long concealed under the semblance 
of affection. 

Each of these cases was sufficiently agitating ; 
but the combination of them was desolating and 
oppressive, to a degree that seemed to shut out 
comfort. It is true he had many other acquaint- 
ance whom lie esteemed, and at other times was 
pleased to see^ but in this present wayward 
state of gloom, they all alike seemed valueless^ 
He had been cruelly deceived by those on whom 
he most relied ; and why look for consolation 
in others^ from whom he could have less ex- 
pected it ? He seemed a solitary being. Lon- 
don became hateful to him. Every favourite 
resort recalled past scenes of melancholy result. 
Recreation lost its zest ; society became a blank ; 
and town a sort of hateful prison, from which 
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he was eager to escape. There was nothing to 
detain him ; and, accordingly, a few days after 
his last interview with Courtenay, he quitted 
London. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The world has been long amused by the mention of policy id 
public transactions, and of aM in private afikirs ; they hate beeh 
considered as the real effects of gteat qualities, and as unattain* 
able by men of the common leveL Yet I have not found many 
performances, either of art or policy, that required such stupen- 
dous effi>rts of intellect, as might not have been effected by 
falsehood and impudence, without the assistance of any other 
powers* JOHVsoir. 

We must now return to trace the dark and 
devious course of Tyrrel, with the real depra«> 
vity of whose character past circumstances have 
already acquainted us. It will be remembered^ 
that in a previous conversation between Granby 
and his uncle, on the subject of Tyrrel, it was 
stated by the former, that on his first intro- 
duction Tyrrel evinced considerable coldness, 
which was, however, afterwards exchanged for 
that friendly warmth of manner which in the 
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end so e£Pectually conciliated the affections of 
his cousin. 

It must now be stated, that TyrrePs first 
manner, however repulsive, was more praise^ 
worthy than his subsequent conduct. The 
first was the natural expression of his true feel* 
ings; the second was the deliberate result of 
treacherous design. The feelings with which 
he met Granby for the first time, singular as 
it may appear, were those of the most deter- 
mined hatred — ^a hatred which the unexpected^ 
ness of the rencontre did not allow him ut- 
terly to suppress. He had not at the moment 
considered the part he was to act ; but a few 
hours of calm reflection enabled him to digest 
his plans, to smooth his brow, and call into 
exercise those pliant powers of dissimulation^ 
with which few persons were more amply en* 
dowed. 

The result of his deliberation was, a treachei''^ 
ous design to gain the friendship and confi- 
dence of his cousin, and by the seductive 
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influence of play to lure him onward to hiB 
ruin. Granby, he knew, had not much to 
lose, nor were his expectations from his uncle by 
any means considerable. His qualifications for 
a pigeon, on the score of fortune, were not 
therefore very evident ; and on this account 
it is probable that it was rather in Tyrrel's 
contemplation to obtain an ascendancy over hi$ 
victim, than to gain immediate advantage of 
a pecuniary nature. He saw with regret that 
GraAby's mind was not strongly tinctured with 
a love of play, and that any violent exhibition 
of that passion in himself, would put his cousin 
on his guard, and probably induce him td 
dissolve that intimacy, which, for so vile a 
purpose, he laboured to cement. He, therefore, 
cautiously kept out of sight the formidable 
extent of his own proceedings, and instead of 
alarming his companion by the abrupt display of 
hundreds, carelessly lost and won, he delicately 
strove to exdte and cherish the dormant passion 
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by the frequent application of trifling b^ts, 
which he artfully laid on the losing side. 

This plan was partially successful ; and Tyr- 
rel, after joyfully observing the increased avi- 
dity with which these easy baits were taken, 
determined to commence the siege ; and accord-^ 
ingly opened his first parallel with the whist 
party at his own rooms. The failure of this 
coup cTessai we have already witnessed. He had 
been too hasty in his measures. His destined 
victim was not ripe for plunder ; and, fearftil of 
discovery should he repeat the same attack, or^ 
what was almost as bad, suspicion, he cast about 
for other means, and resolved, if possible, to act 
through the medium of another per^h. * . 

For this purpose he selected Courtenay; and 
there were many circumstances to confirm his 
choice. He had much to lose, was of an easy 
temper, fond of play, and the friend of Granby. 
Tyrrel could enrich himself with his spoils, and 
then, having got him completely in his power^ 
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would use him as a species of decoy to draw 
Granbj into the same snare. 

The apparent ruin in which he involved Cour- 
tenay, and the consequent despair to which he 
drove him^ may seem to militate against this 
design. But Tyrrel did not intend that the ruin 
should be real, or the despair lasting. He fully 
intended on the following morning to have re- 
stored to Courtenay a considerable part of the 
losses of the preceding night ; consisting of sums 
which he had not the present means of payingf 
and engagements for their discharge, which Ty t- 
rel obtained not so much with a view of render- 
ing them available in a pecuniary point of view, 
as for the purpose of terrifying his victim into a 
sense of absolute dependency. He then, with 
apparent generosity, would have remitted what 
was of no immediate use ; thereby establishing, 
as he expected, a powerful hold on his compa- 
nion's mind ; and this he intended still to 
strengthen, by the loan of money to Supply his 
immediate necessities. Then, by the assistance 
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of certain aocommodatii^ Jews of his acquaint- 
ance, he doubted not that he should soon be able 
to lead Courtenay into such a masse of embar- 
rassment and vice, as should preclude escape 
from his trammels* He should then engi^ him 
to assist in the furtherance of his designs on 
Granby; and, thus assailed by the two most 
intimate ot his friends, _ Granby, he thought, 
would surely fall. 

But there was one circumstance, above all 
others, which appeared to Tyrrel to present a se- 
rious obstacle to the accomplishment of his designs 
on Granby ; and this was, the attachment of his 
cousin to Miss Jermyn — an attachment by which 
his mind would be rendered less accessible to the 
insidious fascinations -of play. In order, there- 
tore^ that he might succeed, it was necessary thajt 
this attachment should be suppressed, and the 
hopes of an alliance quenched for ever in 
Granby's breast. 

After the confirmation of his previous suspi- 
cions by the disclosure of the lock of hair, he 
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seriously began to devise meana (^ counteract- 
ihg the dreaded union. It was desirable^ in the 
first place, that he should establish hinaself as 
soon as possible on a familiar Iboting with the 
Jermyn family. This be found no difficulty 
in effecting ; nor was it likely tluit he should* 
He was a sort of relation, and a relation whom^ 
though distant, they were happy toaeknowle^g^* 
He was also a man of rank and fortune, good 
address, and one who knew the world, and was 
much seen in society. 

It had been whispered, indeed,, that Tyrrel 
played; but so did many fashionable people. 
And if he did, what was that to them ? Caroline 
remembered, too, the harsh remark on Tyrrel's 
character, made in her hearing by Trebeck at 
Hemingsworth. But Trebeck was so much in 
the habit of saying very severe things, of persons 
wfiom she had heard well spoken of in other 
quarters, that she was not inclined to place much 
reliance on his opinion. 

Thus, therefore, in spite of all that the busy 
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world had whispered to his disadvantage, Tyrrel 
ensured to himself an uniformly good reception 
from every member of the Jermyn family* Sir 
Thomas Jermyn liked him for lending such a pa« 
tient ear to his oft-repeated interminable advice, 
to get, like him, a seat in parliament. Lady 
Jermyn liked him because he was somebody^ and 
a good partly and fashionable, and all ihoit^ 
And Caroline — she had her reason too: — she 
liked him because he was Granby^s cousin. 

The intimacy which Tyrrel thus established 
he was careful to conceal from Granby, and sel- 
dom spoke to him unsolicited about the Jermyns, 
'or talked much to them in his presence. He 
became, as Granby had with pain observed, less 
communicative respecting his engagements, and 
began to devote those mornings, which he used 
to pass with him^ to the company of Couttenay, 
and an occasional hour with Lady Jermyn aiid 
her daughter. 

In the presence of the latter, Tyrrel uniformly 
spoke of Granby with the kindness natural to 
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such near relationship; hinted many trivial 
foibles, but always laughed good-humouredly, 
and seemed disposed to palliate them; and though 
he never gave an imposing picture of his cousin, 
he was always careful not to present them with 
an unamiabie one. In short, from the tone of 
his conversation, a stranger would have gathered, 
that Granby was a good sort of youth, not over- 
burthened with intellect, for whom Tyrrel could 
not help feeling a sort of liking, although at the 
same time he rather despised him. 

We say a atrcmger would have gathered this 
impression from Tyrrel's remarks on Granby ; 
because in fact they failed in conveying this idea 
to the mind of Caroline. Her previous opinion 
of Granby so fully occupied her mind, that she 
waa quite unable to admit another so dissimilar. 
That Tyrrel should despise Granby, was to her 
so inconceivable, that she never gave room to the 
supposition ; and, for her, TyrrePs insidious, 
well-aimed blows at the dignity of his relation, 
fell pointless. 
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But there were other impressions respec^ng 
Granby^ wMch Tyrrel laboured to convey, in 
which he was infinitely more successful, and to 
which her jealous love had made her feelisigly 
alive. He represented Granby in all the various 
l^hts in which he could be viewed by tlie eye of 
love with most dissatisfaction. He described him 
as being, id scenes from which s^e was dl>seiit, 
gay, light-hearted, and eager for amusement; 
generally capricious in his taste, and obviously 
inconstant in his attachments. He made him a 
eatt atiBkaie coquet ; but in so doing took care to 
strip him of the more captivating features of that 
dbaracter. He drew him as the seeker, rather 
than the sought; not as one whose powers of 
pleasing had encouraged him in a pursuit where 
succe£»B was ever adding fresh fuel to his vanity, 
but as the heedless, restless flutterer, the nine days^ 
captive of every new wonder ; for ever the slave 
of successive loves at first- sight, and one whose 
vain and fleeting homage generally excited the 
ridicule even of her who was its tempmary ol^ect. 
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All this it was distressing to hear ; more so 
perhaps than more serious charges might have 
been* J^ut dii^ressing as it was, she durst 
not shew the grief she felt ; nor if she had, 
could she have expected the sympathy of the 
narrator. What — should they lament that 
Henry Granby was gay, happy, and amused ? 
No ; while her heart throbbed, ^nd her cheek 
grew pale with agitation, she must still force a 
sickly and unmeaning smile at TyrrePs lively 
narrative. 

Tyrrel recalled these painful thoughts with 
unmerciful assiduity. He knew that prudence 
did not permit his touches to be stroi^, and as he 
understood the force of repetition, he gave to 
them in frequency what they wanted in force and 
distinctness. Scarcely a beauty of the day was 
mentioned, but he backed his own commenda* 
tions by the authority of his friend Granby; 
and ventured onoe to relate a story, made up of 
misrepresented facts, describing Granby^« ludi- 
crous manoeuvres to leiecure himself an intro- 
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duction to some fashionable fair one/ and his 
laughable misery till he succeeded. 

In short, by frequent indirect strokes of this 
description, did Tyrrel labour to convey to 
Caroline the same species of impression, which, 
by one able cofu/p de main^ Trebeck had im- 
planted in Granby's mind. But the lady, to 
her credit be it spoken, was less credulous than 
her lover ; and though she could not impeach 
the veracity of Tyrrel, yet she was willing 
to think that, in his lively and superficial way of 
looking at his cousin^s conduct, he might very 
easily be mistaken ; especially as he had already 
shewn a defect of judgment (in her opinion) 
in undervaluing Granby^s talents. 

In this warm, guileless confidence in a lover's 
truth, Caroline might long have continued firm, 
had not Granby, by his own conduct, impelled 
her to withdraw it. She knew what he once was, 
and, in spite of all that could be said, she would 
fain believe him still the same. But when she 
saw him the infatuated follower of a vain, 
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heartless coquette— the willing worshipper of 
Miss Darrell— she began to think that she it 
was who had been mistaken ; and all that Tyrrel 
had ever dropped in conversation recurred to 
her with double force. 

We know the line of conduct she pursued ; 
we know how she laboured to afifect an in- 
difference which she did not feel ; and we may 
guess what she suffered. 

Caroline's outward indiflference was observed 
by Tyrrel with satisfaction, but it was a satis- 
faction founded chiefly on delusion. He little 
knew the secret struggles of her wounded, yet 
still warm affections. He thought the feelings 
of the softer sex lay ever flickering on the 
surface, observable to every eye. He did not 
give them credit either for depth of feeling, 
or for the power of concealing it. He thought 
he had attained his end, and flattered himself 
that Granby was already ao object of indif- 
ference to Caroline, and soon to be forgotten 
by her. 

VOL. II. M 
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Having thus obtained one object, another 
soon presented itself. He had heard, or read 
the observation, that at no period are we more 
susceptible of attachment than after the sub- 
siding of the first burst of disappointment, 
caused bj the unprosperous t^mination of a 
former passion. This he thought was precisely 
the case with Miss Jermyn, and were he dis- 
posed to play the suitor, no time could be better 
than the present. 

He also derived additional encouragement 
from her demeanour towards himself. It was 
frank, and almost affectionate. She met him 
evidently with pleasure, and talked to him with 
less reserve than to any other gentleman in 
whose company he had ever seen her. The 
cause of this was plain and simple. Caroline 
regarded Tyrrel only as the friend and relation 
of Granby. This was tlie principal point of 
view, under some modification, in which he 
never failed, to appear to her : and hence all her 
ideas respecting him were insensibly derived. 
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Springing, as they did, from such a source, they 
could not fail to be agreeable. Between her and 
Tyrrel there seemed to arise a secret bond of 
union, in mutuiJ regard for Granby. Hence 
her open friendliness of manner—- hence her air 
of confidence. All the coquettish delicacies of 
love were banished utterly from het mind. She. 
never thought of treating Tyrrel as one who 
might become her suitor. He seemed, by his 
relationship to Granby, to be within that close- 
drawn pale which must preclude the very notion 
of a nearer connexion. 

All this did Caroline feel ; but Tyrrel could 
not see it He was a man of quickness and 
address, and no mean judge of character. Few 
were better qualified for the defensive warfare 
of society, or could with more acuteness pene- 
trate deceit. But it was with the worst parts of 
human nature that Tyrrel was the best ac-. 
quainted— its softer features frequently escaped 
him. With all his exterior refinement, he had. 
an innate coarseness of sentiment, that pre- 

M 2 
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yented him from analysing the delicate mazes of 
a female heart. He viewed it with a cold, dull, 
generalizing eye. He understood, as well as 
most, the hackneyed tactics of gallantry ; but a 
certain obtuseness of mental vision, concealed 
from him the finer springs of action with which 
a woman's breast is . fraught. A heart like 
Caroline's was to him inscrutable. He could 
not penetrate the delicacy of its sentiments, and 
accordingly drew from her behaviour only these 
two unqualified facts-^that she had ceased to 
care for Granby, and that his own society was 
agreeable to her. 

It now also occurred to him, that she was 
very pretty and attractive, and therefore one with 
whom it was excusable to fall in love ; and that 
she was heiress apparent to a considerable for- 
tune, and therefore one whom it was desirable to 
marry. With a mind made up on these points, 
he began to increase the frequency of his morn- 
ing visits, and endeavoured to glide quietly into 
the character of an ** ami de matsonJ" He now, 
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too, began to direct his conversation rather ni<»:e 
exclusively than heretofore to Caroline. 

Lady Jermyn saw all this ; but had no inten- 
tion of interfering. It was exactly the sort of 
case in which she might safely gain some credit 
by forbearance, and make amends for past vio- 
lence on her daughter's affections, by leaving 
her, in this instance, to do exactly as she liked. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

1*11 devise some honest dander 
To ttain my joonain wiih t one doth not knoir 
How much an ill word may empoiaon likhig. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

On the day previous to the dinner party at 
Mrs. Dormer's, where Granby met the Jermyns, 
Tyrrel called at Sir Thomas Jermyn's, and 
having ascertained from the servant, that Sir 
Thomas and Lady Jerroyn were both of them 
from home, and that only Miss Jermyn was left 
within, contrary to custom in such cases, went 
in, and was shewn into the drawing-room, where 
he found Caroline sitting alone. 

An opportunity so tempting, was not to be 
resisted ; and as Tyrrel had a great idea of the 
efficacy of 9 cot^ de main^ after a few prelimi- 
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Hary declarations of his high cotistderatiom, ad- 
miration, and love, and a few little encomiums 
on her manifold pa^feotions, he miede at once an 
offer of his hand. 

Carcdine Kstened to his proposal with an air 
of unqualified astonishment. Wondar was her 
prevailing sentiment. Tyrrel saw her per- 
plexity, though he did not understand its cause 
-^assured her he was serious— -and repeated, 
with additional force, his protestations of unal- 
terable love. 

' " Mr. Tyrrel !^' said Caroline, still almost 
breathless with surprise and embarrassment) 
^^ you do me great honour-— but indeed-^I was 
not prepared for this — I never r^rdied you in 
this lights— I never even thought it probable—" 

" But you will not," interposed Tyrrel, 
eagerly, <^ you will not suffer the unexpected- 
ness of my proposal to be any bar to my future 
happiness ? You shall have ample time to view 
tne in this new light. I will not press for an im- 
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mediate answer. I shall pass a painful period 
of suspense, it is true ; but I shall make the 
sacrifice with pleasure, if it will .be any satisfac- 
tion to your mind. Think furth^-^think at 
your leisure, and alone, on all that I have had 
the boldness to say. I trust that time will aid 
my cause.'^ And so saying, he manifested an 
intention to depart. 

'* No, Mr. Tyrrel,*' said Caroline, with reco- 
vered firmness and composure, ^'you shall not 
go away with this impression. Surprised as I 
am, the longest deliberation could not enable me 
to return you a more decisive answer than 1 
can give at this moment. I must positively 
rrfuse your offer,'* 

^^ Dear Miss Jermyn ! on what account ?'' 
said Tyrrel, with mingled surprise and disap- 
pointment. 

^' I am sorry that you should have asked me 
that question,'^ replied Caroline. ^' I thought 
you must have understood, from the terms on 
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which we always met, that nothing like attach- 
ment,'' said she, blushing deeper at the word, 
" could ever exist between us. We have been 
used to converse familiarly, and have maintained 
terms of perfect friendship ; and I can say, with 
great sincerity, that I have, never seen anything 
in your character that deserves to forfeit my 
esteem. Bui still I must tell you frankly, I do 
not feel towards you those sentiments which I 
must feel towards the man whom I can ever 
think of as my future husband.*' 

'^ Permit me to ask you, Miss Jermyn, if 
that is your only reason for refusing me ?^ said 
Tyrrel, in a dry, inquiring tone. 

^' At any rate. Sir, it is a sufScient one," she 
replied. 

" Perhaps,'' pursued he, not choosing to at- 
tend to her reply, " you have no general disin- 
clination to the marriage state ; and such a pro- 
posal might not have been utiacceptable from • 
another person P'* 

m3 
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Caroline coloured deeply. ^^ I canno^ Sir," 
replied she, indignantly, ^* consider you justified 
in asking suoh a question ; and on that account 
I shall refuse to answer it/* 

^^ I will not presume ^o dispute that point,^^ 
said Tyrrel, with a bow ; << but it is certainly 
not an irrelevant question, or an unimportant one. 
It is of no slight moment to the feelings of the 
rejected person.*' 

<^ I also have feelings,'* sud Caroline, *' which 
have some claim to consideration.** 

Tyrrel returned no immediate answer. The 
whole truth presented itself to his mind/ He 
saw that the love which he thought cold, was 
only smothered for a while. Hj& saw, that if 
he was rejected, it was for 6ranby*s sake ai<me, 
and that it was probably not so much his own 
merit, as the relationship with Granby, which 
bad procured bim her regard. 

Wounded pride, mortified ambition, mafice, re- 
venge, and the hatred which he bore to Granby, 
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now rose in quick succession in his mind. He 
walked once or twice across the room before he 
again addressed her. 

*^ Miss Jermyn,^ said he, at length, ** I am 
satisfied. I give you full credit for being expli- 
cit ; but more I am not disposed to grant. I had 
heard that consistency was not a female virtue : 
but you had made me doubt it till now. Ca- 
price may have its charms for some, and to such 
I leave it. You have deceived me, Miss Jer« 
myn — I do not say wilfulh/y but you have de- 
ceived me, nevertheless.'' 

" My sentiments," said Ciiroline, ** hdve 
never been changed to your disadvantage. They 
have never been more favourable to you than 
they are now. But I will say no more," said 
she, with emotion" — ** I am not required to de- 
fend myself against every a^ ,rdon which you 
may choose to make."*' 

" No, Miss Jermyn,^ replied Tjmrel, " you 
are not bound to offer any explanation. Per- 
baps," he added, with a malicious smile, ** it is 
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I who rather ought to account for my behaviour ; 
and, considering the displeasure which it appears 
to have excited, I cannot refrain from so doing. 
Indeed^ I can again saj, that I have been de- 
ceived. I. have had wrong impressions given 
me by one who must have known you. Nay, I 
was even advised to propose to you — urged to it 
by a friend— one with whom you used to be 
tolerably well, acquainted — one, in fact, who 
was formerly an admirer, as. he himself told me. 
There can be no harm in mentioning his name — - 
I mean my cousin, Henry Granby." 

Caroline, though in some degree prepared by 
the preceding description, could not help start-> 
ing when the name was uttered. " Mr. Tyrrel, 
what are you saying ?'*' said she, turning pale 
with agitation. 

''* I mean merely to say,^ replied Tyrrel, with 
an air of calmness, ** that if I have been guilty 
of presumption in making this seemingly unex- 
pected proposal — if I have ventured to think 
that you were easily to be won — more easily than 
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to my sorrow I find — I may plead, as some ex- 
cuse, that I was misled by the suggestions of 
another.'' 

'^ And do you mean to tell me that this per- 
son "^ 

" Yes, this person was my cousin Granby," 
" Oh, no, no, impossible !'' exclaimed Caroline, 
in uncontrollable agony of mind. 

" Impossible ! why so. Miss Jermyn ?" 
" Oh ! he would never speak of me so." 
" He aught not to have spoken so of you ; 
that I admit, and the result proves it. Good as 
his intentions doubtless were,^ I cannot help feel- 
ing some displeasure at him myself, for having 
led me to entertain hopes that are now proved 
to be false." 

" But you must have misunderstood him,'' 
said Caroline. ^^ Upon^ what grounds could he 
have 3§id that I was likely to admit your ad- 
dresses ?'^ 

^^ I am sorry that you should press the in- 
quiry, because if you do, I am afraid I shall be 
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obliged to say that which may offend your de- 
licacy. But since you desire it, I will tell you 
all. My cousin Granby never actually pre- 
sumed to say, that you would accept me if I 
offered myself; but discovering the bent of my 
wishes, he at various times, sometimes directly, 
sometimes indirectly, threw in arguments to re- 
move the diffidence I felt. I cannot mention 
the precise words he may have used; I only 
recollect their sense. This, however, I remem- 
ber — ^that one day, when my cousdn had been 
talking a great deal of good-natured, compli* 
mentary stuff, which I was fool enough to be- 
lieve, about my expectations and so forth, and 
the propriety of my marrying soon and well, and 
mentioned you as the most proper object of my 
choice, (excuse my saying this. Miss Jermyn — 
remember that I tell it at your request) — he 
then went on to say — (I must beg your pardon 
beforehand for what I am going to repeat)— -he 
went on to say, that I should have very little 
trouble in gaining your consent, for that he 
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knew from circumstances which had passed, rela- 
tive to yourself and him, that you were of a very 
susceptible disposition — ' su^K^ptible* was his 
word, and he smiled significantly as he said it.^' 

Caroline burst into tears. 

" Miss Jermyn,'' said Tyrrel, after a short 
pause, in a soothing, apologetic tone, ^^ I en- 
treat your pardon most humbly, most sincerely, 
for having given you this pain. I did not mean 
to afflict you so. I narer thought you would 
have felt it so keenly.^ 

<< Oh ! it cannot be true,'*^ said Caroline, still 
weeping, ** and if it is true, why is it told me ?'*' 

^* Nay, Miss Jermyn, was it not at your re- 
quest?" 

^* I never expected to have heard such ca- 
lumny,^ said Caroline, without regarding him. 

'^ Calumny V* repeated Tyrrel, turning pale 
at the w(Nrd, but quickly recovering his compo- 
sure ; ^^ calumny is a strong word ; and I must 
say, in justice to my cousin, that I do not think 
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he had any intention of misrepresenting you 
wilfuUy;' 

^^ Oh, no, no ; I am sure he had not. When 
I spoke of calumny, I did not mean calumny of 
myself, but of him. I am sure he must be falsely 
charged.^' 

** Miss Jermyn !" said Tyrrel, in a well as- 
sumed tone of surprise and indignation, ** this 
is a serious imputation, but it is a hasty one, 
and I forgive it. Wh}!^ sh(Hild I wish to accuse 
my cousin Granby falsely? Good heavens I 
how could you suppose it ? Besides, of what 
have I accused him ? In what, after all, consists 
his crime ? In a mere trifling error of judgment. 
No, Miss Jermyn, on his account it is but fair 
in me to say, that if there is a fault anywhere, it 
is not so much in his having carelessly said these 
idle things, as in my repeating them to you. It 
is I, not he, that deserve your anger. I am 
willing to bear the blame: I cannot sufier 
your displeasure to light unfairly upon an ab- 
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sent person. And furthermore allow me to say, 
that had I known I was to be called upon for. 
proofs, I could easily have procured a pretty 
good memorial in confirmation of my words — ^a 
little love token that he shewed me, that per- 
hap3 you have by this time almost forgotten. It 
was a mere childish keep-sake, he told me — a 
thing that meant nothing — a little romantic 
whim of the time. I believe he said he asked 
you for it. It was of no consequence, but it 
only shewed, as . he observed, that you were 
easily wrought upon. Perhaps you may remem- 
ber it — ^it was a lock of your own hair." 

Caroline, who had listened in breathless 
anxiety, almost screamed at the mention of the 
lock, and covered her face with her hands. 

^*.I am sorry I mentioned it,^* said Tyrrel, 
in a soft, compassionate tone. ^^ I see it dis- 
tresses you, though I really do not know why 
it should. I am sure I imagined you would 
think as lightly of it as he does. He laughed 
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and tidked, and joked about it, and so I diought 
perhaps would you.^' 

** And did you see it ?*' said Caroline^ anxi- 
ously.*' 

*? Certainly I did." 

*^ And did he show it you ?^' she added, in the 
same hurried tone. 

** Certainly— how otherwise oould I have 
seen it? though I remember, now, he men- 
tioned something about a promise not to do so, 
but quite in a oareless, sportive way, so that I 
scarcely recollected it I am sure, by his man- 
ner, that he did not regard it as a serious pro- 
mise, of any moment; if he had, he certainly 
would have kept it. I can answer for it. Miss 
Jermyn, that my cousin is too much a man of 
honour to violate a promise which he considered 
to be binding. He must not forfeit your good 
opinion for such a slight ofibnce as this. I am 
sure he looked upon the lock of hair, as a mere 
innocent girlish ^ft.^ 
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^^ I have heard too much of this, Sir,^ said 
Caroline ; ^ say no more, I entreat you/^ 

^* You shall be no longer teazed by further 
iraportimties from me," said Tyrrel, bowing 
and stepping back ; '< but say first that you 
forgive me for my boldness; grant that one 
»mp1e favour to a rejected man. And poor 
Granby — I shall be vexed, Miss Jermyn, if I 
have been the cause of rendering you dis- 
pleased with him. Say that you forgive him 
too. Poor fellow, he has sorrows enough al- 
ready, without being visited ^th your dis- 
pleasure." 

** Sorrows ! what sorrows ?^* said Caroline, 
eagerly. 

" Sorrows which I know how to pity. He 
is a rejected man, like me. That flirt. Miss 
Darrell, will not accept him. I knew how that 
sffkir would end.^^ 

Caroline uttered a faint exclamation — ^tumed 
away her face — and rose hastily to depart. 

" Pray, Miss Jerrayn, do not repeat this," 
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continued Tyrrel, ^^ it would not be kind to 
Granby ; — ^and besides, the fact is not generally 
known." 

Caroline returned no answer, and still moved 
towards the door. 

" Say that you for^ve me before you go,** 
said .Tjrrrel, stepping before her. " Your hand 
at parting — may not I ?*' said Tyrrel. 

She extended it towards him in token of for- 
giveness. Tyrrel attempted to kiss the prof- 
fered hand ; upon which she hastily withdr^sw 
it, and without another word or look, walked 
instantly out of the room. 

Any comment on the feelings excited in Caro- 
line by this scene, would be superfluous. Of 
the tendency of those feelings we' can easily 
judge, though not of their acuteness ; and we 
have already witnessed their unfortunate result, 
in her behaviour to Granby on the following* 
day at Mrs. Dormer's. 

Tyrrel, the guilty cause of her distress, after 
the first malicious glow of exultation at the 
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success of his calumnious practices, began to 
feel a certain fear, lest Caroline in her indig- 
nation should reproach Granby with his im- 
puted sins, and thereby betray the slanderer, 
and mar his plans by an explanation. A con- 
sideration of Caroline's character and habits, 
frequently led him to admit, that such a circum- 
stance was by no means probable ; yet never- 
theless he determined, if possible, to mar all 
intercourse between her and Granby. For 
this purpose he began to attach himself closely 
to the former, that be might be a constant spy 
upon his actions and intercourse, in case of 

« 

danger. 

The interview between Caroline and Granby, 
at Mrs. Dormer's, turned out exactly as Tyrrel 
wished ; but the invitation of Sir Thomas Jermyn 
struck him with no slight dismay. If Granby 
should once become a visitor, detection would 
infallibly ensue. He made, as we have seen, 
ineffectual attempts to work upon his cousin's 
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pride, and induce him to reject the proffered 
civility. He then endeavoured, and succeeded 
in postponing the visit to another day ; but still 
bis hopes were almost desperate ; and it is pro- 
bable that his purpose would have failed, but 
for the timely fracas at the Opera. This gave 
him an opportunity of putting the crown to 
his villanous duplicity towards Granby, by 
encouraging him to write to Sir Thomas Jer- 
inyn, in explanation of the circumstances just 
alluded to, and then taking charge of the letter, 
but in reality withholding it, and sending to 
Granby, as the supposed reply to it, that in- 
sulting note, which seemed necessarily to put an 
end to all future intercourse between the two 
families. 

Such were the extensive and insidious plans 
of Tyrrel, to effect the ruin of his cousin 
Granby; an object which^ according to the 
reader's present knowledge of the relative situa- 
tion and proqiects of the two parties, will seem 
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scarcely adequate to the means employed in 
gaining it. But on this point, the course 
of our narrative will speedily open other 
views. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

What equal torment to the giiefe of minde, 
And pyning anguish hid in gentle heart, 
That inly feeds itself with thoughts unkindc. 
And nourisheth her own consuming smart ? 
What medicine can any leeche*s art 
Yield such a sore, that doth her grievance hide. 
And will to none her malady impart ? 

Spensxs. 

We return once more to Henry Granby, 
whom we shall now find at the bouse of his uncle, 
sad and dispirited, brooding gloomily on the 
past, and hopelessly looking towards the future. 
He had gone up to town with high hopes, and 
miserably had they been disappointed. He had 
sought amusement — he had encountered care. 
He expected agreeably to extend his circle of 
acquaintance; and ^ while gaining a few whom 
he little regarded, he had lost those whom he 
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most valued. He fondly hoped to be gradually 
reinstated in his former intimacy with the Jer- 
myns. But how was the prospect darkened 
here ! He was irretrievably excluded from their 
societ}'; and Caroline, " even Caroline, was the 
least favourably disposed towards him ; and it 
was an aggravation of the case, that he knew 
not the cause of her displeasure. 
' He frequently debated with himself, whether 
he should acquaint the General with all the 
painful circumstances that had befallen him in 
London. It would be a great comfort, to be 
able to communicate his sorrow, to one so kind 
and liberal as his uncle. But this was a selfish 
consideration, to which he did not allow himself 
to yield. He had no. right to give his uncle 
needless pain, and destroy the generous satisfac- 
tion which he seemed to feel in the idea that. 
Henry had passed. his. time, in town agreeably. 
In his letters to his uncle be had . studied . to 
be gay, and never communicated any but the; 
bright and cheering side of every object; and 

VOL. II. N 
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in this well-intended plan he resolved still to 
perseyere. - 

Accordingly, he said very little about the. Jer« 
myns, but told his uncle that they had made 
civil inquiries after him, and did not appear t6 
have taken serious offence at the affair of the 
letter. Of the Opera-house squabble, and the 
subsequent note, he made no mention — ^think- 
ing that such a disclosure would only tend to 
exasperate his unde, from whose interfer^ice in 
such a case he could not look for benefit. 

He preserved the same silence with respect to 
Tyrrel, and his offence. Indeed he doubted 
whether he was not bound to this by his promise, 
as he had made no reservation in favour of the 
General. But though he kept from his uncle's 
sight his various subjects of uneasiness, and 
strove to speak on every topic that occurred, if 
not with, gaiety, at least with contentment, yet 
were his efforts meffectual, and vainly did he 
strive to assume in appearance the cheerfulness 
which he did not fed. 
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His depression did not escape tbe Greneral^s 
eye. He had hoped that society would not have 
been without its use, in awakening the energies 
of his nephew ; and upon observing the recur- 
rence of his former melancholy, began to be 
uneasy on his account. He frequently blamed 
himself for having thwarted his nephew's wish 
to enter a profession ; the stimulus of which he 
now thought, would probably have been effec- 
tual in counteracting the growing evil of depres- 
sion. He almost doubted whether he had not 
judged amiss in not having even compelled lum 
to embrace some active course of life. '^ Heaven 
knows,^ said he, ^^ I have acted as I thought 
for the best^— with good intentions, if not with 
wise ones. I have done all I could for the boy, 
and ever will, please God. He thinks perhaps 
that I ought not to have brought him up in idle- 
ness ^ but he cannot know my reasons for doing 
so, nor may I tell them to him yet ; but the 
time will come, and soon perhaps,"* and the old 
man sighed as he said it. 

N 2 
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He took an early opportunity of sounding his 
nephew on the subject of entering a profession : 
but the incentive which before had proved so 
powerful in Henry's breast was now lost, and 
despondency had chilled and paralyzed his once 
keen spirit of exertion. He therefore replied , 
with languid indifference to his uncle's inquiries, 
and professed with truth to have no disposition 
for any particular line of en^ployment. 

Satisfied on this point, the GeneraFs benevo- 
lent mind was soon at work to devise some other 
remedy that might prove suitable to his nephew^s 
case. He remembered the delight witii which 
Henry frequently recurred to, his former tour 
on the continent ; and cheerfully sacrificing the 
pleasure which he felt in his society, strongly 
urged him to go abroad. 

Henry liked the idea of this as much as in his 
present state of mind he was disposed to like 
anything ; but having been latterly so long sepa- 
rated from his uncle, he felt some scruples about 
leaving him. The General, however, made sucJ\ 
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a point of his travelling, that Henry eventually 
complied ; and about a month after his return 
from London, set out for the continent 

^^ Voyager^ says Madame de Stael, '^ estqUoh- 
qu*(m puisne dire^ tm des plus tristes plaisirs de 
la vie ;^' and so in truth it is, to those who use it 
as the means of flying from that unhappy, mor- 
bid self which they must ever carry with them. 
To such as these, to travel is but ^* to drag 
a lengthening chain ;^ and the home-ack repin- 
ing of the wearied tourist, is ever adding fresh 
fuel to his former malady. The separation from 
our friends, which travel necessarily induces, 
must throw some gloom across its pleasure ; but 
its natural influence is cheering. Perhaps, of all 
amusements, it alone has the property of length- 
ening time to our perception, even when it makes 
it glide more smoothly. Our ideas are multiplied 
by change of scene, so that we seem to live a 
double existence, even in the midst of doubled 
pleasure. With good health and buoyant 
spirits, a journey will always be the object of 
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present recreatioii and lively retrospect. In 
truth, our pleasures are what we make them. 
They spring less from external objects, than 
from our own internal sense of them. The eye 
of gloom sees only strangers, where the lirely^ 
and curious mind regards the same as persons 
from whom it hopes to extract information or 
amusement We pity as heartily as Sterne 
could do, *^ the man who can travd from Dan 
to Beersheba, and cry, 'Tis all barren. 

Such was not exactly Granby^s case in his 
journey from Calais to Paris; for though his 
spirits were not gay, his mind was much aUve 
to inquiry, and he looked about him with some 
degree of intei^t, though he did not recognise 
<< la beUe Fratnce^ in the treeless, bare, intermi- 
nable corn-fields, or ^^ la Grande Haitian^ mid 
^ la gaietS Franfoise,^ in the squdid mendicant 
population of the desolate villages through which 
he passed. He saw^ however, a vast expanse o£ 
cultivated ground, which must necessarily diffuse 
its plenty 8(»newhere ; and though he looked in 
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vain for the rich confusion of an English land- 
, scape, he might reflect that no space was lost in 
hedgerows, and think with the American, that 
the country around him was ^^ finely cleared/' 

In Granby^s case, too, the joiuney teemed 
with old recollections, which were, many of them, 
pleasantly revived. It was agreeable to live 
over the past again, and to recognize in a foreign 
land, where all was expected to be new and 
strange, a motley host of old acquaintance, both 
living and inanimate. Frpm the same window 
of the same hotel, he saw the very Diligence that 
he had admired before, and just the same, even 
to its dirt ; — looking as if it had not been cleaned 
since; respectable in its din^ness; each dusty 
wheel creaking in well-known accents. And there 
was the very pig-tailed postiiion, with his short 
blue jacket laced with red, shining black hat, 
with rim curved like a half moon, and boots 
that seemed his better half. And there was 
Monsieur le Conducteur, the counterpart of our 
maiUcoach guard; fat, like his fellow on our 
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•side of the water ; but there the resemblance 
ceases, for Monsieur 1e Conducteur has a mar- 
tial air about him, which not even the red coat 
could ever give to our English guard. Instead 
of the broad-brimmed, low^rowned hat, a blue 
;foraging cap is jauntily qocked over the right 
temple ; instead of the Belcher, he has a loose 
.black handkerchief round his neck ; chitterlings 
up to his eyes ; a long velveteen jacket without 
skirts ; and a large military cloak to supply the 
place of an upper benjamin. 

Reminiscences of this kind, in some degree 
compensate for the want of that eager, wonder- 
ing interest, with which one traverses a foreign 
country for the first time. But Granby's wonder 
.had not been all expended in the first tour ; and 
.he still felt an emotion of surprise, when, after 
^crossing a very extensive common-field, scarcely 
occupied by a single house, he found himself at 
the gates of Paris. 

There he found abundant materials for the 
business of amusement: as who can doubt that has 
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seen Paris ? and who, of the few that have hot 
seen it, will refuse to believe ? Much he had to 
see and hear — and much did he see, and much did 
he hear accordingly. Often didhepace the Louvre, 
— that " gorgeous gallery of dainty devices," 
splendid still, though stripped of its worse than 
borrowed plumes ; and ever, as he did so, did he 
lament the neglected state of many of its pic- 
tures, and let slip, sometimes, a hearty maledic- 
tion on the evil deeds of the '^ Restaurateurs^ 

There were many other sights to occupy his 
mornings. He pushed his way through the Ex- 
position des Arts, where he saw a considerable 
deal of laborious trifling tastefully displayed, 
and a very imposing exhibition of mis-directed 
ingenuity, mingled with much that was really 
admirable. He looked into the French AnnualEx- 
hibition, and found that, as usual, it was crowded 
with many historical pieces of stiff affectation, from 
the formal followers of the school of David, in- 
iermingled here and therewith one of better pro- 
mise. He strolled through the Palais Royale, that 

N 3 
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unique epitome of gaiety^ luxury, and vice^ 
entered some of the caf^s, and saw the Fr^eh 
exquisites stow away the surplus of their 
sugar in their breeches pockets, to make ** eoM 
sucvii^ on the morrow ; looked once more into 
that little room, stuck round with mirrors, which 
attracts, by its imposing name, so many of our 
countrymen, and disappoints them when they 
see it ; smiled at the grave obsequious homage 
paid by her countrymen to the presiding god- 
dess, << un pe9i passicy* that sits with the air 
of a princess, at a splendid table decked with 
flowers, gracefully dispensing copper change. 
He went now and then to the Academie Royale 
de Musique, and reprobated their screaming, 
singers, as strongly as he commended the Ballet. 
He visited the Theatre Fran9ois, and would 
certainly have gone to sleep there, had it not 
been for wonder at the animation which Talma 
gave to his heavy, prosy, spiritless part ; and 
barring certain clawings, and pawings, and 
shakings of the hand, that were neither natural 
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nor graceful, thought him the finest actor he 
had ever seen. He enjoyed th^r comedies 
and farces ; saw grace personified in Mademoi- 
selle Marsy and genuine humour in the quiet 
drolleries of Fotier and Perlet. He admired 
again, as warmly as ever, some of thdor beautiful 
public buildings, and reprobated just as much 
their narrow, dirty, unsavoury streets ; and in 
apite of that exculpatory phrase, could not ap- 
prove of '^ la Maiiii de la rvaT* He did not 
revisit the Salon des Etrangers — ^it put him too 
much in mind of Tyrrel : nor did he lose his 
way, as heretofore, in the Catacombs. But 
excepting these, he once more made the tour of 
almost all that this far-famed capital offers to 
the curious. 

Meanwhile he had not been unmindful of afford- 
ing his uncle the frequent satisfaction of hearing 
from him ; and he had received one letter in re- 
turn. It contained a good deal of that quiet 
gossip, which is peculiarly acceptable from a 
correspondent at home, but which cannot be 
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- interesting to any but those whom it immediately 
• concerns ; nor would it probably have been very 
-interesting to Granby, had it not come across 
the Channel. There was, however, one part of 
the letter, which excited his attention in a high 
degree, and surprised him not a little at the 
same time. The following is the part in ques- 
tion. 

^* You will be glad to hear that our misun- 
derstanding with the Jermyns is in a fair way 
of being entirely made up, and I trust that we 
shall soon become as good friends as we ever 
were. I have received a letter from Sir Thomas 
Jermyn, which I wish you w6re here to see, for 
it is a very civil, friendly letter, and I think 
would give you pleasure, and do him credit in 
your mind. He inquires very kindly after my 
health, and says how happy it would make him 
and Lady Jermyn, to see me at Brackiugsley. 
Sut that is quite out of the question. I sup- 
pose he does not know that I never go out 
anywhere. However, it was very well meant He 
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also mentions you, and regrets that be saw so 
-little of you in town. He says, the last he saw 
of you was for a few minutes at the Opera, where 
he was in trouble about his carriage. I don't 
know what he alludes to. You never mentioned 
anything of the kind to me. He says he thought 
he should have met you again, but that probably 
you went out of town soon afterwards. A Mr. 
Smith, a friend of his, is going to stand for 
Bradley, in which I have a few houses, and con- 
sequently a vote, as perhaps you know. Sir 
Thomas Jermyn wishes me to support his friend. 
— ^I know nothing of him ; but for Sir Thomas 
Jermyn's sake, (if I hear nothing meanwhile to 
his disadvantage,) I shall be very glad to give 
him my vote.'' 

The latter part of this extract perfectly ac- 
counted for the civility described in its com- 
mencement; and Granby could hardly help 
smiling at the benevolent simplicity of his 
worthy uncle, while he almost envied the happy 
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tranquil feeling wUch such guilelessnessof heart 
promoted. But with the part I'dating to him- 

. self he was completely puzzled. What could 
Sir Thomas Jermyn mean» by saying tliat he 
thought he should have met him again ? as if it 

' was Granby's fault that he did not, and as 
if he himself had not committed an act by 
which to render all farther intercourse impos- 
sible ? Was it shame that led him to assume 
forgetfulness, and gloss over his former con- 
duct ? or was it sheer hypocrisy ? To be sure, 
he could not tell how far electioneering views 
would lead the baronet to cringe to those whom 
he had previously insulted ; but that he should 
dare to use such language, when, for anything 
he knew to the contrary, General Granby was 
acquainted with the whole case, and might even 
have seen his vei'y note, was perfectly incon- 
ceivable. 

Granby knew not what to think. His mind 
fluctuated between satisfaction and displeasure. 
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Sometimes he was pleased to think that fonner 
intercourse might be resumed, and all that had 
passed be forgotten ; and then again, doubt and 
suspicion, and disgust at Sir Thomas Jer- 
myn's meanness, poisoned a}l his promised 
pleasure. 

He debated long what course he should pur- 
sue. At length he resolved, in his answer to 
the General, to give a softened explanation of 
the disagreement which had taken place between 
himself and Sir Thomas Jermyn ; tell his 
doubts ; beg his uncle's assistance in removing 
them ; and request an extract of that part of Sir 
Thomas Jermyn'*s letter which referred to him, 
in the precise words of the original. 

Having despatched a letter to this effect, he, 
as soon as the lapse of time would permit, 
began to look anxiously for a reply. But day 
succeeded day, and he expected one in ysliu. 
He became impatient — but what availed im- 
patience here? He intended to have quitted 
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Paris, and passed onward to the Rhine; but 
he now waited beyond the settled time at his 
old quarters, for fear of missing the expected 
letter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. 

Young. 

One morning, on Granby's return to his 
hotel, from Galignani's reading-room, he was 
gratified with the intelligence, that there was a 
letter for him from England. On opening it^ 
however, his joy was quickly changed into the 
deepest sorrow, at reading an account from his 
uncle's housekeeper, that her master had been 
suddenly seized with an illness which threatened 
to prove fatal. 

Granby immediately resolved to set out for 
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England that very day ; and consequently much 
was to be done in the short time previous to his 
departure. Fortunately he had got his pass- 
port signed and counter-signed as many times as 
is deemed essential by the prudence of the French 
government, and had gone through all those 
troublesome forms, by which we are sometimes 
usefully reminded that there are countries which 
possess rather less freedom than our own. 

A young ^ngle man always is, or ought to 
be, endued with the locomotive faculty in a 
high degree. By a prompt exertion of this 
power, Grranby, in the course of a few hours, 
found himself b^ond the barriers on his road 
to England. We will not accompany him in 
his' rapid, but melancholy journey. Suffice it 
to say, with such expedition did he travel, 
that having left Paris on the Tuesday evening, 
on Friday about mid-day he drove into the 
village of Ashton, and stopped at the well»re» 
membered turn, where a by-road led from the 
highway to his uncle^s house. This was situ- 
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ated about a quarter of a mile from the public 
road, and Granby got out and walked to it. 

It was a fine but melancholy day ; one of 
those which this cloudy climate rarely affords, 
but which, when it comes, is apt to temper 
our admiration with a certain feeling of gentle 
sadness. Not a doud was to be seen, to re- 
lieve and brighten by its contrast the mono- 
tonous expanse of dull, deep, greyish blue. Not 
a breeze was h^urd to rustle through the trees ; 
scarce a sound disturbed the silence, except the 
sky-lark twittering on high, ^you knew not 
where, and the long drawn chirrup of the grass- 
hopper. A thin haze which was spread over 
the landscape gave a gloomy indistinctness to 
the distance, and deepened the flat solemnity of 
the dark green trees. There was a general, 
unrelieved, dull light ; so that, unless when 
looking at your own shadow, you might have 
almost questioned the reality of the sunshine ; 
and you might have thought the landscape 
cold, l^were not your ideas otherwise diverted, 
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by the enervating heat that poured down from 
the luminary above you. 

The scene conveyed a sentiment of gloom to 
the mind of Granby, — who perhaps was predis- 
posed, by the depressing object of his return, 
to seek food for melancholy. He walked on 
slowly, with his eyes on the ground, till oh 
turning a well-remembered corner, the house 
appeared immediately before him, and he 
raised his head to look at it. The shutters 
had been closed to keep out the sunshine^ — 
which gave it a deserted air. It looked to 
Granby like the mansion of death ; and as he 
gazed upon the well known window of his 
uncle^s room, he shuddered to think how soon 

I 

he might be told, that this room contained 
the corpse of one so justly dear to him. 

He involuntarily stopped as the thought 
arose, and dreaded to advance and learn the 
worst; but after a brief internal struggle, he 
pressed onward with a quickened pace. Still 
he saw no face that he knew, and heard no 
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sound familiar to him, till, as he was almost at 
the door, an old favourite dog of his uncle's 
came bounding round the corner with a loud 
angry bark, which, on recognizing. Granby, he 
instantly softened into a fondling whine, and 
writhed himself into many an expressive gesture 
of greeting. 

Granby could not forbear, however occupied 
with other thoughts, from bestowing a short 
caress on his first welcomer, and then looking 
up, saw one of the shutters partially unclosed, 
and a female head appear through the chink. 
In an instant he was at the door with his 
hand on the bell, doubtful whether he should 
venture to ring. He removed his hand, for 
he heard the low pattering of feet in the hall 
within ; the door was carefully opened ; and 
behind it, as he entered, was Mrs. Robins, the 
old house-keeper, with, a face that struggled 
between pleasure at seeing him, and grief for the 
cause of his return. 

" Is my uncle alive ?^' were Granby's first 
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ivords, and they were uttered in a tremulous 
whisper. 

** 'Tis all we C5an say,'' replied Mrs. Robins ; 
** but, thank God, Mr. Henry, we can say that." 

^^ I am anxious,'' said he, ^' to see him. Is 
he sensible ? Does he expect me ?" 

" Yes, Sir, he does, I am pretty sure, for I 
told him myself that you would be back soon ; 
and he made signs, as if he understood me. But 
I think I had better prepare him for it, if you 
please, Sir. Will you just walk in here ?'^ and 
she opened the door of the room in which he 
and his uncle had used to sit. 

It was almost dark, the shutters being closed 
to exclude the sun. He half opened one of 
them, and as the light poured in, looked around 
with mournful interest on the desolate apart- 
ment Everything in it reminded him of times 
that had been, and now, he feared, never would 
return. There was his uncle's chair in the spot 
in which he always sat, and another placed op 
posite, as if for himself, on the other side of the 
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small Pembroke table. On that table lay the 
last newspaper that his uncle had been reading 
—perhaps the last he ever would read — marking 
by a day in advance the date of his first illness ; 
and near it was an accumulation of unopened 
papers that had arrived since, and several sealed 
letters in well known hands. On the chimney- 
piece was a small old-fashioned clock — the last 
appeal from all other clocks and watches, in the 
house — which his uncle, with scrupulous punctu« 
ality, always wound up with his own hand. It 
had now stopped — ^a mute predicter of the fate 
of him to whose daily care it owed its moticm. 

Each of these trifling features in the scene 
before him, conveyed to Granby its portion of 
sorrowful remembrance ; and he continued sadly 
to dwell upon them, when the door was gently 
opened, and Mrs. Robins, with a few low words' 
intimated that she was ready to conduct him to 
his nucleus chamber. He followed her in silence, 
treading still softer and softer as he approached 
the room. She unclosed the door, and he en«> 
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tered ; and as she told his narae, he heard from 
the bed a faint inarticulate exclamation, which 
shocked him, from its utter want of resemblance 
to the usual tone of his uncle's voice. 

The room was darkened by the window-cur- 
tains being drawn, and it was some mhiutes be- 
fore Henry could i^stinctly see the altered being 
that lay stretched before him on the bed — now 
the wreck even of that pale decrepit person 
that he had seen a few weeks before. He feebly 
returned the pressure of his nephew's hand, and 
turned his glazed eyes upon htm with a faint 
expression of glad recognition. He tried to 
speak, but could not express himself distinctly. 
Seeing that he failed in making himself under- 
stood, he motioned Henry to sit beside him. 

Some time elapsed before the latter could 
speak, for his tears flowed fast, and would not 
be restrained. When he did speak, he could say 
little. Hope of recovery he durst not breathe, 
for he saw that the hand of death was upon his 
uncle. Things of this world were topics scarcely 
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proper for such a time, and preparations for the 
next would be better enjoined from the pious 
and feeling lips of the excellent minister of the 
adjoining church. Granby therefore sent to 
request his presence, and he administered, with 
affecting solemnity, the last consolations of reiu 
gion to the aged and dying man. 

After this, the sufferer sunk into a state of 
stupor, in which he continued for a considerable 
time. It seemed as if he were about to pass, 
by an easy transition, from insensibility to death ; 
but he revived again, and was awakened to an 
increasing consciousness of what was passing 
around him. A feeling of interest and anxiety 
seemed at one time to agitate his features. He 
pressed his nephew^s hand as strongly . as his 
feeble strength would permit, and earnestly 
uttered, at several^ successive times^ expressions 
■which were scarcely articulate, but in which 
Henry thought he distinguished the words 
" open,'' or " oaken bureau." 

He thought these expressions were intended 
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to refer to the jdaoe in which the will was kept ; 
and by a look^ and a few short W(»rds, he signi- 
fied bis comprehension of his UB<;le^s meaning. 
The old man, upon this, seemed satisfied and 
resigned, and appeared once more to abstract 
himself from woridly thoughts, and prepare his 
spirit for its momentous flight. 

The physician came again, but sooif turned 
away with a saddened brow: and as Henry 
followed him from the room, and pressed his 
eager inquiries, whispered gently, that hope was 
past. 

Night approached, and brought with it no 
amendment. The household had been fatigued 
with constant previous attendance, and therefore 
Henry, after snatching a short repose in the 
early part of the night, resolved to watch alone 
by his uncle^s side until the following morning. 
He was left alone with him a little before mid- 
night, and sat by his side with one hand grasped 
in his. The rest of the house was still as death; 
and no sound was audible within the chamber 
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but the ticking of a watch, and the low per- 
turbed breathings of the aged sufferer. This 
last sound became gradually less and less au- 
dible, and at times appeared to cease entirely ; 
so that Granby hardly knew if life remained, 
and inclined his ear towards him, and touched 
the pulse with anxious dread, to ascertain its 
motion. 

Midnight was past, and the hours rolled on 
^owly and solemnly towards the morning ; when 
all at once the light in the chamber was extin- 
guished, and Granby was left in darkness. He 
could not quit his situation, for his uncle still 
retained his hand. The pressure was for some 
time firm and unvaried ; till at length he sud- 
denly felt his hand squeezed more strongly, and 
afterwards the hold was gradually relaxed. 

A faint light was now perceptible through the 
crevices of the shutter, which was seen by Oranby 
with heartfelt satisfaction. It inoreased rapidly 
and he longed to rise and admit still more, but 
feared to disengage himself. He oould easily 
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have done it now, for the grasp was dull and 
feeble, and the hand seemed rather to be closed 
■ upon his own than to retain it. He thought, 
with horror, that a clammy coldness was coming 
.over it. He bent his ear forward to the bed ; but 
no breathing was audible. With an indefinable 
feeling of dread, he then touched the cold wrist, 
but could distinguish no pulsation. He extri- 
cated his hand from the stiffened fingers that 
enclosed it, rose g^itly, went to the window, 
unbarred a shutter, partially opened it, then 
turned his face, and as the cold grey light of 
morning fell upon the bed, saw at a glance that 
his best friend was gone for ever. 

We will not dwell upon his feelings. Those 
who, like him, have lost the sole protector of 
their youth, can best imagine what he suffered. 
He gazed awhile, in a sort of stupefaction, on 
the lifeless body of his kind relation ; then ap- 
proached, and knelt by the bed for some mi- 
nutes in silent prayer; then with recovered 
firmness looked once more upon the coi*pse, and 
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closed its glassy eyes, that seemed to gaze un- 
meaningly upon him. Afterwards, turning from 
it, he gently opened the window-shutters, with 
a careful and a noiseless hand, as if the sleep of 
death should still be respected, though it could 
not be broken. 

It was a bright and joyous summer's morning. 
A clear light just tinged the edges of the hills, 
while, a thin cool haze, like a silver gauze, was 
lightly thrown across the valleys. The air was 
mild and fresh, and innumerable dew-drops 
sparkled in the grass. The birds had begun 
their early carol, and " the cock's shrill clarion'' 
echoed in the distance. All told of renovated 
life — all spoke the voice of joy and promise. 

It was a sight to cheer all heartsr— all^ save 
that of the desolate mourner, who looked out 
upon this fair scene from the silent chamber of 
death. To him it gave far other feelings. It 
added an impulse to his grief — it seemed as if 
Nature had unkindly withheld her sympathy. 
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All without was bright and gay^ and breathed of 
life and cheerfulness — all within was solemia as 
the grave. He turned his eyes from the death- 
bed of his benefactor, to the brilliant spectacle 
of reviving nature, and the cruel contrast 
deepened the gloom of bis situation. 

There still was silence within the house, and 
Granby almost feared to disturb it. He waited 
awhile. It seemed as if all slept but him. At 
length a sound was heard, and then softly un- 
closing the door, he stepped forth to communi*- 
cate the melancholy tidings. 

The sad event was soon known to the whole 
household, and deep was the affliction it caused : 
and Granby^s tears flowed afresh on witnessing 
thetr's. They had, indeed, lost much — an ever 
kind and generous master. But Granby^s loss 
was greater far : he had to mourn for one whose 
benevolent spirit had fostered him almost from 
infancy, and who, in his worst of necessities, had 
been to him a second father : the heart was cold 
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whose warmest affections had ever been for him 
alone; and stiff and motionless was the hand 
that reared his orphan childhood. 

In cases of affliction, the necessity of occupa- 
tioDy even though the duties that engage us be 
of a melancholy kind, is ever found a stem, but 
useful corrector of our grief. It is fortunate 
for us, when, after the loss of a cherished friend, 
or near relation, we are instantly plunged into 
a current of business which demands our close 
and constant attention. We are thereby pre- 
vented from indulging in that trmn of sad but 
unavailing thoughts^ which such a circumstance 
will naturally induce. 

Happily this was Granby's case. A whole 
day was before him, the wretchedness of which 
would have been almost insufferable, had it not 
been for the prompt exertions and multifarious 
business by which that day must necessarily 
be occupied. The direction of every thing de- 
volved upon him. He had to acquaint a long 
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list of friends and relations with the sad event ; 
to appoint the time and manner of the funeral ; 
and finally, to examine the state and disposition 
of his uncle's affairs. 

Among other directions for the funeral, a 
wish was expressed in the will, that Henry and 
ttfttdy Malton should be the chief mourners ; 
a request which the former immediately 
made known to his lordship by letter, stat- 
ing at the same time the day, and the place 
appointed. 

This done, Granby could not help recurring 
to the words so earnestly expressed by his uncle, 
relative to some bureau. He thought he said, 
" open," or " oaken,^' but could not teU which, 
so imperfectly were the words articulated. He 
recollected that there was a small old bureau of 
oak, standing in a back room, which was called, 
as such rooms often are, the study; but which was 
certainly little used for studious purposes, and 
was more than half filled with dusty moveables 
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of various descriptions. He opened it, but 
found nothing of any moment, and was thence 
led to conclude, that it was not of this his uncle 
meant to speak. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Time as he courses onward still unrolls 
The volume of concealment. 

Remorse. 

For several days Granby was closely occu- 
pied, either in superintending various arrange- 
ments, or in examining and destroying the 
various letters and papers, which the General, 
during a long life, had allowed (in some instances 
rather needlessly) to accumulate. On the 
evening before the funeral, in turning over 
the leaves of a] memorandum book, to see 
if it contained any article of moment, the 
following words caught his eye — " Mem. To 
tell Harry that when I am gone, he will find 
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the paper in a secret drawer of the oaken 
bureau, in the back study.^' 

He started from his chair as he read this. It 
explained, at once, his uncle^s meaning. It was 
to this bureau that he meant to direct him, and 
from the earnestness of his manner he could 
not doubt that the paper in question must be 
one of deep importance. With a strong feeling 
of curiosity and interest, in which hope and fear 
were very equally blended, he took a light and 
went to prosecute his search. He opened the 
bureau, and after a careful scrutiny discovered 
the secret drawer. 

It contained a thick packet, sealed with his 
uncle^s seal, and directed in his hand-writing, 
" To my nephew, Henry Granby, Xohe privately 
opened by him after my death." 

He eagerly returned with it to his room, broke 
the seal, and tore off the envelop, which was 
found to contain several sheets closely written in 
the hand-writing of his uncle. By the many vari- 
ous shades of the ink, it appeared to have been 
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written at several successive times. The date at 
the beginning was that of many years back, and 
there was another at the end) which was the 16th 
of the preceding November. 

Granby could not help looidng with a feeling 
of awe, on a paper which promised to disclose so 
much of interesting matter, and which might so 
materially influence his future prospects. He 
drew a candle towards him, sat down, and read 
as follows : 

" My dear Harry, 

'f Before you read this, I shall be no more, 
and you will have lost, if not an able director, at 
least a zealous and attached friend. It was 
my wish to be to you all that a father could 
have been, and you, I think, have been no less 
desirous to shew towards me all the affection 
and deference of a son. How far I have well 
and wisely executed my task, I cannot say ; 
but God knows that I ever acted as I thought 
for the best ; and you, I am sure, will not be 
backward in doing justice to the integrity of my 
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intentions. I have a long story to tell you, and 
one which nearly concerns yourself. I should 
have wished to have told it otherwise than thus ; 
but I have been fettered by a solemn promise, 
and my honour has forbidden me to break it. 
By this promise I am bound not to disclose the 
circumstances which . I shall now relate, except 
by a paper to be opened by my executor after 
my death, or if before my death, only in case of 
the previous decease of another person. That 
person is Lord Malton, and it is chiefly of him 
that I am going to speak. 

" We have never talked much upon family 
subjects, especially those which are in any de- 
gree connected with him ; but, I believe, you 
are nevertheless informed, that in case of the 
failure of male heirs to Lord Malton, the title, 
and most of the landed property, would descend 
to the representative of the younger branch. 
This was a disposal which the present Lord 
Malton could not alter ; but which, I am well 
persuaded, he would have altered, had it been 
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possible. Whether it was the secret cause of 
his disagreement with your father, or whether 
his quarrel with your father made him the more 
averse to the disposal of his property, I cannot 
say, but certain it is, that he and my brother 
were hardly ever on friendly terms, and were at 
one time in a state of actual hostility. But I will 
not dwell on these things ; I will rather remem- 
ber that he never failed to acknowledge your 
fatber^s good qualities, and was uniformly kind 
in his behaviour to me. Lord Malton, as you 
may have heard, married early. His first wife 
was a Miss Danvers; a very pleasing, amiable 
woman, who brought him a tolerable fortune. 
She did not Kve long, and left only one child, a 
son, who died shortly after her. Lord Malton 
was very much grieved at her death ; the more, 
perhaps, on account of the double loss which he 
sustained, and the consequent disappointment 
of his hopes of a successor. 

" Within two years, he married again. His 
second wife was Miss Stratford, sister to the 
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late Sir James Stratford. My cousin seemed to 
be fortunate in his choice. I thought so, and 
so did many others, and there was reason for 
thinking so, for the was ao excellent woman — 
so mild, and quiet, and compliant ; and though 
not exactly handsome, she was very pleasing in 
her appearance. You know her picture, Harry, 
-—it is an excellent likeness of her — ^my cousin 
Malton gave it me. 

" Well — ^as I said, he seemed to be fortunate, 
and they ought to have been happy, fiut some- 
how or other they were not. I am afraid it was 
more his fault than her^s, as you will see when 
I have told you all. But I must also say that 
she had one defect. I hardly like to call it even 
a defect; but it was unfortunate, and might 
have been in some degree the cause of their un- 
happiness. She was very diffident and reserved. 
He fancied she was cold, and did not care for 
him. I know that she did — too much, poor 
soul, for her own happiness. 

^' For the first three years they had no child ; 
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and this, to him, who was so desirous of an heir, 
was a very serious mortification. It perhaps 
contributed in no small degree to weaken his 
affection for her; and she, poor dear woman, 
grew pale and thin, and low-spirited, and quite 
unlike her former self. I am sorry to say that 
I believe this change was brought about by his 
unkindness: not that he ever quarrelled with 
her, or used her violently ill ; but his affection 
for her passed away, and she perceived it too 
plainly ; and this, to one who loved her husband, 
as I am sure she did, was worse to bear than any 
violence of temper. Then there were other dis- 
tressing things, as you will see :— but I must not 
anticipate. 

" Well — at length there was a promise of a 
family, and she was delivered of a son. This 
gave great joy to my cousin Malton: but his 
joy was soon checked. Lady Malton was seized 
with what I believe they call a puerperal fever, 
and died in the first week of her confinement. 
Poor Malton! though I fear he did not love 
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his wife, he certainly felt this blow seveidy. I 
believe his conscience reproached him for his 
past conduct to her->conduct that could not be 
recalled : and then, as I often heard him say, 
there seemed to a sort of fatality which had 
attended his marriage prospects. It was indeed 
melancholy to have lost so soon a second wife, 
and in a way similar to that in which the first 
had died. And then it wounded him in the 
point on which his wishes harped, and endan. 
gered his hopes of an heir: for though the child 
had survived its mother, yet it was but a sickly 
infant, and probably might not live long. 

'* I went to stay with him at Tedsworth 
about three weeks after poor Lady Malton^s 
death. He had written to me very dejectedly ; 
and as we had always been familiar friends, and 
he used to be cheerful when I was with him, 
and I knew that a little quiet society was good 
for people in low spirits, I wrote to offer him 
my company. He accepted the offel* very grate- 
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fully ; and aoeofdiDgly I went to see him. He 
seemed anxious about the^chiki, which bad be- 
come his only hope, and which was, as I have 
said, a poor little sickly thing. He did 
not mention it often, and was rather db(H*t in 
his answers to me whenever I inquired after 
it. Nevertheless, he evidently thought a good 
deal about it, saw it several times a day, and 
had frequent private conferences with the nurse 
that took care of it. 

<^ But notwithstanding his great anxiety, and 
the apparent illness of the diild, he never sent 
for a medical man. This circumstance sur- 
prised me ; for one was living not far off, whose 
skill was highly spoken of; and I took the 
liberty one day to hint to him my thoughts, and 
to point out this as a proper person. But he 
did not seem to take my interference in good 
part: said that he was the properest judge; 
that I might be sure nothing needful was 
neglected; and that the person in question 
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kneiv nothing abcait children. The subject was 
dropped, and as he seemed inclined to take 
offence, I never thought proper to resume it* 

^^ I must now mention a circumstance which 
took place a few days afterwards. Remember, 
Harry, that this was in the year ninety. I was 
then young and active^ eager for amusement of 
any kind, and very fond of field sports. Teds- 
worth was to me a paradise, for it abounded in 
game and fish ; and as my cousin did not care 
about them himself, their management, while I 
was there, and the direction of the keepers, 
seemed to be vested solely in me. I walked out 
one evening after dinner (it was in July, on the 
14th), and went, attended by one of the keepers, 
to superintend the laying of some night-lines. 
It was a fine, still, summer^ evening; and the 
lines being properly disposed of, I was tempted 
to prolong my walk. I strolled along the edge 
of the lake, and struck across from the upper 
end towards the western corner of the shrub- 
berry. 
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" I remember that evening, Harry, as if it 
was but yesterday. It was twilight, and about 
nine o'clock; and I sauntered quietly through 
the close walks of the shrubbery, enjoying the 
coolness of the evening, sometimes walking, 
sometimes standing for a few minutes, and 
watching the bats that flitted to and fro above 
niy head. While I was standing thus, I heard 
the sound of soft, quick steps, as if some one 
was stealing gently, but rapidly along the path 
towards me. I stood still, and presently there 
came round the comer a woman muffled up in a 
dark cloak, witK a large bundle under it. On 
seeing me, which was not until she came quite 
close, she started, and stopped, and made a sud- 
den exclamation, and I knew immediately by 
the voice «that it was Mrs. Franklin, the nurse. 
She seemed exceedingly alarmed ; and thinking 
that she did not know me, (for it was almost 
dark,) and was alarmed on that account, I spoke 
to her, and asked her where she was going, and 
what she was carrying under her cloak. I re- 
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member ber answer, and her manner of giving 
it. * Notbing, Sir,' said she ; and her voice 
trembled, and she tried to pass me; but the 
walk was narrow, and as I stood in the middle, 
she could not get by. * Nothing ?' said I, ^ it 
is nothing that lies in no very small compass.' 
Those, I believe, were my very words, and I 
put out my hand to touch the bundle ; upon 
which she hastily drew back, and told me it was 
only some linen that she was taking to the head 
keeper's wife to be washed ; and on saying this 
she brushed hastily by me, and passed on. 
; ^' I stood considering for a few seconds. The 
woman's behaviour puzzled me; and I thought 
I saw strong ground to suspect that something 
was not right. She had a relation living near, 
and it struck me at once, that she was robbing 
her master, and carrying things from the house 
to this relation. Besides, I remembered that 
she was not going the nearest way to the keeper^s, 
which made my suspicions stronger still. I 
therefore resolved at once to follow her. I hate 
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the character of a spy ; but I thought myself 
bound in duty to ray cousin to protect him from 
abuse and fraud, and felt 'that I should almost 
become an accomplice, if I did not attempt to 
sift this suspicious circumstance. I followed the 
woman ,at a distance, losing sight of her at times, 
and then again faintly seeing her through the 
twilight. I soon saw that she was not going to 
the keeper^s lodge ; and I continued to watch 
her till she entered a lonely cottage by the edge 
of the park, where th^« lived a woman of the 
name of Wilson, who was her sister, and widow 
of a former keeper, who had been killed in a 
conflict with some poachers, and who had been 
settled by Lord Malton rent-free in a cottage 
near the park. She had one daughter living 
with her-*a beautiful blooming girl about nine- 
teen. 

" Poor Mary Wilson ! I must tell you a 
little of her history, for she was deeply conca*ned. 
in the events which I am going to relate. It was 
her misfortune to attract Lord Malton's eye. 
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The interest excited by the death of her poor 
father, had led my cousin^ from charitable mo> 
tives, to call in his rides occasionally at the 
cottage ; and Mary, whose beauty was certainly 
great, did not pass unobserved by him. He 
continued to call at the Wilsons' cottage, but 
not as at first, from charitable intentions — Mary 
alone had become his object. I can make no 
excuse for him. He knew his advantages of 
situation, and he pursued them : but it was a 
most unworthy use to make of those advantages. 
She was naturally blinded by the admiration, 
guilty as it was, of one so greatly her superior. I 
cannot think that she was ill-disposed; but it 
was a sore temptation, and she yielded to it. A 
few days after Lady Malton's confinement, she 
was delivered of a son. I knew this proof of 
her guilt, and more than suspected its author. 

'* But I must return to the events of that even- 
ing. After seeing Franklin enter the cottage of 
her sister, I doubted whether I should not follow 
her thither. But I felt some repugnance at ap- 
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pearing personally in this affair, and thought it 
sufficient to rouse my coiisin^s vigilance, and leave 
to him the work of detection ; and with this view 
I returned home, and resolved to acquaint him 
with all I had seen. * I have reason to fear,' 
said I, when we were alone, (I repeat as nearly 
as possible what I remember to have said,) ^ I 
have reason to fear that one of your servants has 
been acting dishonestly, and conveying things 
to which she has no right out of the house/ He 
stared at me, and asked me whom I suspected. 
^ Franklin, your little boy's nurse,^ said I. ^ I 
met her with a bundle under her cloak, coming 
through the shrubbery.' He seemed to start 
when I named the person, and gave me a very 
keen look. I can almost fancy I see him before 
me as I write, his manner made so great an im- 
pression. ^And where did she go?' he asked. 
I told him, to Mrs. Wilson^s cottage, and advised 
him to investigate the circumstance, and said that 
I did not like to see him pillaged without telling 
him all I knew. He smiled upon my saying this. 
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thanked me for my vigilance, but said that my 
suspicions were groundless ; and then told me, 
lowering his vcHce, that Franklin had gone^ by 
his orders, to take such things as might be need- 
ful for the sick to Mary Wilson and her child ; 
and he added that the child was very ill. 

*^ After a short pause, I said, rather abruptly, 
^ If Franklin was taking these things' by your 
order, how came she to say that she was carrying 
a bundle of linen ?' I looked up in my cousin^s 
face as I said this, and was quite astonished at 
the effect . which my simple question seemed to 
have. He turned very pale, looked distressed, 
and asked me, angrily, why I expected him to 
account for all that the foolish woman chose to 
say. Then, after consideration, he added, that 
perhaps, imder all the circumstances, she felt an 
awkwardness in alluding to the situation of heir 
niece, Mary. 

" I pursued the subject no farther, but I 
thought about it a good deal, and did not feel 
satisfied that there was not some mystery at the 
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bottom. I deterroined to learn more ; and soon 
after breakfast on the following mc»*ning, I 
wiilked to Mrs. Wilson's cottage. On entering, 
I found her and Mary in great affliction ; and 
was told by them that the child was dead. I said 
a few things to comfcnrt them, and inquired from 
what cause it had died so suddei^y. They 
described the cause and manner of its death ; 
and I then asked them when it took place. 
Mary could not speak for weeping, but her mo- 
ther told me, about one in the morning. Seeing 
them in deep distress, I forbore to allude to 
Franklin's visit on the preceding evening ; and 

• 

very soon came away. I think it was cm my re* 
turn that I met the nurse with the baby in her 
arms. I spoke to her, and asked her, in a care* 
less way, why she had been sa much alarmed 
the evening before. She said it was late, and a 
lonely place, and she was startled at meeting me 
ao unexpectedly, and did not at first know who 
it was ; and she then told me that she had been 
taking food and medicine, by hatd Malton^s 
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order, to Mary Wilson. I asked her why she 
oould not have told me so at the time ; and she 
accounted for her behaviour in the same manner 
that Lord Mahon had done before. ' Perhaps, 
Sir,^ she added, ^ you may not have heard that 
poor Mary has lost her child — I found them last 
night in great affliction ;— and then she described 
their situation in very moving terms, and ob- 
served what a heart-rending sight it was to see 
Mary sitting weeping with her dead child upon 
her knee. * Then the child was dead when you 
got there ?^ said I. Franklin said that it was. 
^ And you were there between nine and ten?' 
She looked uneasy at the question, and said, 
after a short pause, that she could not speak with 
certainty as to the precise time. I said no more 
tQ her, and we parted. 

*^ The contradictory statements which I had 
just heard with regard to the time of the child's 
death, made no slight impression upon me. I 
was worked up to a state of suspicion ; and the 
mystery of this affair, connected as it was with 

p 2 
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a scene of death, appeared to darken fearfully. 
Strange thoughts flashed across my miud, which 
I strove in vain to drive away. They only re- 
turned with greater force. They haunted me 
the whole day ; and I can remember even now 
the anxious, sleepless night I passed, in trying 
to persuade myself of the impossibility of a scene 
of villainy, which could I suppose it to be triie, 
would at once explain all difficulties. I remem- 
bered my cousin's anxiety for an heir, the 
weakly state of the infant — the mysterious care 
which had latterly been taken of it — the sudden 
death of Mary^s child — the contradictory ac- 
counts — and Lord Malton's strange embarrass- 
ment. I passed one or two days in a wretched 
fevered state of uneasiness. But I roused my- 
self by the reflection, that if there was foul play, 
it would be incumbent on me to use all efibrts to 
detect it ; more especially when a brother^s rights 
might sufler by the fraud. 

" I watched my opportunity, that I might 
speak to Franklin alone. Such an opportunity 
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soon arrived. She was walking in the shrub- 
bery, and had the child in her arms, but muffled 
up so that I could not see its face. I desired to 
be allowed to look at it ; with which she com- 
plied after some demur. I began bv praising the 
child^s appearance ; commented on its improved 
fa^lth ; and observed that it was not like the 
same ; and as I said this I looked at her very 
earnestly. I saw her change colour, and seefn 
distressed ; but she struggled hard for compo- 
sure, and began to talk extremely fast in order 
to draw off my attention. This only served to 
increase my suspicion • * Which was the finest 
child,' said I, in a significant tone, 'this or 
Mary Wilson's?^ This was a question which 
she ought to have answered readily and without 
emotion. But she did not so answer it She 
was evidently embarrassed. I believe she thought 
it an ensnaring question ; and she was not fur* 
Dished with a ready rejdy. She stammered, and 
hesitated; said first one, and then the other; 
And at last replied, that there was very little dif- 
ference between them/ I asked her what she 
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W9& alarmed about, and why she could not an- 
swer, plainly and calmly, so ample a question. 
She said she did not know, and seemed to grow 
still more and more confused. ' You were 
right, however,' said I, in a v«y marked tone, 
^ in saying that there was little di£&reiKe ; there 
is indeed little or no difterence. Ay,' said I, 
^ no difference ;' and I looked at her very 
keenly, and saw her tremble with alaitn. ' I 
do not understand you. Sir,' said die, in a 
faltering Toice, and then i^e attempted to walk 
away, and said she must take the baby in. 
* Stop,' said I, catching her by the arm, * it 
is fit that you should understand me. I have 
much more to say to you ;' and then 1 lodced 
round, to see whether any one was widiin si|^t 
or hearing, and seeing nobody, I proceeded. 
^ Now,' said I, in a st^n tc^e, * tell me-->do 
you persist in saying that Mary^s chifcl was 
de»d when you arrived at th^ cottage.^' She 
answered, ^ Yes;' but she did not answer 
promptly. She paused awhile, as if to consider 
what idle idx>uld say. It was not the andwer of 
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a person who speaks at once the simple truth, 
r^;ardless of its consequences. * Very well,' 
gsdd I ; ^ now, I myself have been at the oot* 
tage, and they assured me that the diild died 
about one o'clock in the morning. You were 
there before ten, and say that it was then dead. 
You cannot both of you be right.** 

^* Franklin seemed alarmed at first, but vehe- 
mently exclaimed against the possibility of either 
party having made a wilful mis-statement; 
and 6he went on to talk very raf^dly shont the 
difierence of clocks, and persons in affliction not 
attending to time ; and at last added, that the 
child might not have been dead after all, and 
that she only knew that it looked as if it was. 
I had begun to feel that a mistake was possible 
with respect to time ; but this want of firm ad- 
herence to her tale' again brought back my worst 
suspicions. ^ When I met you,^ said I, ' with 
the bundle in your arms, you first told me that 
it contained linen ; you afterwards said that it 
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was food and medicine, carried by Lord Malton'jt 
order. What if I believe neither of these tales 
were true ?' * You may think what you please, 
Sir,^ said she, hastily ; ^ but what I did, I did 
according to my Lord's order ; and so you will 
find, if you choose to ask him.' ^ I do not 
doubt,' said I, < that you acted according to 
I your master's orders, but I doubt whether those 

orders were such as you have represented.' ^ If 
you are not satisfied upon that point. Sir,' she 
answered, rather angrily, ^ you had better ask 
my lord himself;' and was going away, when 
I again stepped her. ^ I shall . ask him,' said * 
I, ^ in due time ; I am now questioning you.' 
.* I do not know, Sir,' said she, * what you sus- 
pect me of.' * Do you wish to hear ?' answered 
I, looking her steadily in the face. She had be- 
fore been red with anger : she now turned very 
pale, and just uttered a faint * Yes.' * I sus- 
pect you,' said I, / of conveying in that bundle 
the body of your late mistress's infant to Mary 
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Wilson, that it might pass for hers ; and I sus- 
pect that it is the child of Mary Wilson which 
you now carry in your arms.^ 

'^ She had not the address to assume surprise . 
at the accusation^ sudden and formidable as it 
was; she evidently knew what was coming. 
* And what is your reason for thinking that?^ 
jsaid she, with a steadiness that surprised me— a 
steadiness which, I suppose, she owed to the 
desperate aspect of her situation. I answered^ 
perhaps imprudently, that I had very strong 
suspicions of it; and told her that her oWq 
behaviour first excited them ; and I urged her 
strongly to confess. But I found that I had 
lost my influence, by betraying the poverty of 
my resources, and in making so direct a charge 
without sufficient evidence to support it. She 
began to inveigh against me loudly, and said 
that she would instantly go and inform Lord 
Malton of all that I had said. I told her she 
was at liberty to do so; saw her re-enter the 
house ; and went myself directly to the stables. 

p3 



«< My home wis ready (Addled, md wkhdut 
dtelay I galloped to the cottage of the Wilsom. 
They looked at me, as I enta^d, wkh fetfr i<i 
their faces : they saw I came upon no mild Sind 
plea^ng errand. I (fid not give tbem time to 
recover, but enteted immediately into the sub- 
ject. I pressed for tio eonfession-^I asisiitned 
the £ict, and spoke as otie who was informed of 
idl. They codld nm utter a word id 6ontmdi6'- 
tiofi. Mary burst iiiti) tears ; the mother threw 
herself on her knees before me, and tried to ex- 
eulpate herself by saying (what I fear was true,) 
that Lord Malted had threatened to turn them 
out of the cottage, unless they consented to 
diange the childr^, and receive the dead child 
its their own. Poor Mary aho said, as well as 
her sobs would allo\>r her, that she was lured by 
the Idkea that the situation of her child umAA 
be improved by the change^ and that he wenid 
hiherit wealth and rank, which otherwise could 
iieveir have been his. 

*^ I passed but little time in conversation with 



tkem. I made them produce pen, mk, and paper* 
and wrote a brief acknowledgment of itheir fraiudy 
vfaidb I placed before them» and required tliem 
to wga. At first they hesitated, and pleaded 
duir ibar of Lord Malton's displeasure ; but I 
told tfaun tfiat the oodMequraoes of their refusal 
wmiM be mill aoohe terrible, and thereupon they 
at length complied. You will find this paper in 
the packet. , On receiving their signatures, I Mi 
the cottage, and returned home; and on re- 
entering the house, was tcM thert my cousin 
had been inqinring for nie. I guessed the cause. 
He had been inibrmed of my converoation with 
fV^miklih, and wished to speak to me^pon that 
subjeet It promised to be an ^xgktAxi^ ivter- 
Yn^^ for I had a serious charge to make ; mA 
it was probable that from this day our terms ®f 
intercourse would be changed for life. 

^^ I letived to my room for a few minutes, to 
secure my paper, and compose my dioogbts, 
and then walked down to the library. Befiyre I 
<q>eaed the door, I oould hear my cousin paring 
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the apartment ; but on perceiving me about to 
enter^ he had thrown himself into a chair, and 
pretended to be calmly occupied in reading. 
He looked up from his book, as I came towards 
him, and said to me, with an air of affected 
unconcern, ^ Granby, you are a good-humoured 
free-spoken fellow, but be careful how you jest 
with servants ; they don't always take things as 
they are meant. Here is Franklin has been to 
me with a cock-and-bull tale of a confabulation 
she has had with you this morning. You have 
frightened the woman out of her wits. She 
seriously believes that you mean to accuse her 
of being a kidnapper, or a fetcher and carrier 
of dead children, or something of that sort — I 
hardly know what — for I don^t quite understand 
her story. But really, cousin, begging your par- 
don, this subject is rather too serious for a jest.^ 
^ I didn't speak in jest, said I.^ He changed 
colour very much. * Do you mean,' sidd he, 
' that you did not say what Franklin repre- 
sents ?^ ^ I do not mean it,' I replied, ' I do 
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not doubt that she has stated correctly what I 
^aid.^ He looked at me very earnestly, but 
with more of fear than amazement in his air; 
imd desired to be told the cause of such extra- 
ordinary suspicions. ^ Cousin,^ said I, < it is 
needless to tell you the cause of my suspicions ; 
at present, I do more than suspect ; I know the 
fact. Since my conversation with Franklin, I 
have been to the cottage of the Wilsons, and 
they have made full confession.' 
~ ^^ JLiord Malton was utterly confounded ; he ac* 
tually staggered with the shock, and the colour 
left his face entirely. I can fancy that I see his 
ghastly countenance before me now. . I was 
silent, and allowed him time to recover himself. 
* And do you believe these wretched people ?* 
said he, after a short pause ; * they have been 
tampered with by some person ; they will say 
and unsay anything.' * They will not dare 
to unsay anything they have already said,' I 
answered ; ^ they know I am prepared for that. 
I have their written confession, signed by both 
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of tbetn.* Lord Malton seemed ready to sink 
into ihe ^dfth. He had not expected this pre- 
caution, smd all cRBcape sieeined now pi^Iuded. 
lie asked to be allo^^ to see the pa)9er. 
* No/ I answered ; * if you doudbt my having 
stash a paper, ask the Wilsons, and they mVL 
tell you. It will be time enough for me to «how 
it, when I am Tequtred to do so in a court of 
law.' 

^^At this my cdttsin'^ strength and spirits- 
seemed to Iktl him ; he sunk upon a chms trem- 
bling videntiy, and grasped me earnestly by 
the hand. * Granby/ said he, ^< for Heaven's 
sake don't ruin me. I am in your power ; yiou 
know all, and can tell all ; but have anne ocxn« 
sideration for me ; think how nearly we are re- 
lated;' and then he qpoke of the dis«fipoint*> 
ment of his hopes of an heir, and his widi<o 
provide for his natural son; andsaad a great deal 
more to me with much earnestness of mamer; 
so that, iu spite of his oibnce, I could not hdip 
feeling for his sitoation. I toM him I was sorry 
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for him, but dnt, neveitbelesfl, I must do my 
duty ; and that, having detected this shameful 
fimid, I could not d.iow it to operate to the ex- 
clusion of the rightful claims of your father and 
his successors. He long urged me to suffer the 
affair to pass in silence; but I continued to in- 
sist on the impossilnlity c£ sacrificing my bro- 
therms rights. I pressed him to avow his fault, 
and to repair it ; and said that, so soon after its 
commission, this eould be done with greater ease, 
than if a longer period had lapsed. ^ It is ioK 
possible,' said he; ^ the thing is done, atnl 
cannot be recalled. The child is buried under 
a false naine'^the entry is made in tlie register. 
That must remain in evidence against me.' And 
then he earnestly entreated, that if I had any 
regard for him as a friend and cousin, I would 
keep silence. 

** I was greatly perplexed, and did now know 
what course to take. By publishing the affair, 
I should bring my cousin into serious trouble ; 
his character, at any rate, would be blasted. 
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Besides, the child might die, and then if I did 
but hold my peace, no harm could be done to 
any one. I was the depositary of a secret 
deeply affecting the rights of others. But you 
were not bom then ; your father was not even 
married. Probably he also, had he known the 
facts, would have been inclined to secrecy and 
mercy. In short, after reviewing all these. points, 
I resolved provisionally to comply. ^ I cannot,' 
said I, * consent to the sacrifice of my brother's 
rights ; but I am sorry for you, and would not 
have you come to harm. I will keep silence 
upon these conditions ; — ^that my promise shall be 
considered binding only for the term of either 
of our lives, and that you give me here a writ* 
ten confession of the whole transaction, which 
must be also witnessed by Franklin.' 

^* He hesitated for a moment ; then sat down 
and wrote what I required. He afterwards sent 
for Franklin. She came in. ^ Sign that,' said 
he to her, * and witness my signature. It is a 
confession of ail that has passed with respect to 
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the children. You are safe as long as you keep 
your own counsel — Major Granby will not tell/ 
She signed the paper, and left the room, Yoii 
will find that paper in the packet. It is marked 

with two crosses on the outside. 
' ^^ ^ And now,^ said Lord Malton, < it is but 
fair that I should have your written promise of 
secrecy.' * You shall have it/ said I, *but 
remember, that I reserve to myself the liberty 
of disclosing all, by a paper to be opened after 
my death, by my executor ; and that in case of 
your dying before me, I may publish it to whom 
I please. There is another thing which I must 
also mention. You will have it in your power 
to make ample provision, out of your personalty, 
for your natural son. But, nevertheless, it 
would be cruel to bring him up with expecta* 
tions which must eventually be disappointed; 
and I, therefore, require, and make it an express 
condition, that before he arrii^s at the age of 
.ten, you fully inform him of his real birth and 
CTpectations; and observe,' said I, for I saw 
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faim waveringy < that from this condition you 
shall not escape, for if you do not inform him of 
it, be assured that I will.' * Never fear,' said he, 
bis countenance inflaming as he spoke ; * he shall 
be taught to cunte his parents at the proper age. 
-^Uaye you any more oxiditions to impose?' 
* No more,* I answered. * Then sign your pro- 
mise/ I did so^ 9»d he received it in silence. 

^^ I recollect that aifenoe well — it was terriUe : 
— it liMled, perhaps, aefy for a minute or two ; 
but it seemed hours to mow There was my 
cousin, slowly Jblding up the pi^per, and seem- 
ing to pond^ as be did so ; looking so stem, 
so sad, so pale with a^vtation, yet tryk^ to be 
calm ; — while I stood earnestly watching btm, 
thinking of the terras on wbNl we were likely to 
part. On one thing I resolved--^ be no mone 
a visitorat Tedsworth. 'Under all liie eircum- 
stances, ray presence would necessarily be 
irksome to my cousin. I i^MHild be felt m ft 
i^fstraint, and should recal unj^easant thoughts* 
Besides, I could not bear the idea of seeming to 
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take any advantage of my acquaintance wkh 
his secret, and then^by forcing myself upon 
him. 

*^ I remember, that I w&s the fiist to speak. 
* Cousin,^ said I, * I trust you believe that I 
do not wish to be your enemy. We are tiear 
rdations, and though we cannot, henceforth, be 
the intimate friends we used to be, yet I should 
wish to part from you in perfect kindliness of 
feeling. I will not reproach you for what you 
have done, (or that m^t seem imgenerous. I 
must leave you, Malton ; but it shall not be in 
unkindness. I trust you will still believe me 
your fervent well-wisher, and will never regard 
me as your enemy.' ^ No,' said he, ^ it is I 
that have been my own worst enemy .^ He 
ibsked why I must leave him, and I tdd him my 
reasons. He thought finr awhile; but a}qx«red 
satisfied. ^ Well/ said he, ^ periiaps that is 
best for both parties. But stay ^th me for a 
few days. I wish for your presence, in order to 
smother any suspicion that may arise in my 
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household. Franklin is the only servant that 
is at present in the secret. The rest know no- 
thing, and I believe suspect nothing; but of 
this I cannot be certain. If they should, your 
sudden departure might ^ve them fresh 
grounds.^ • 

" I felt the truth of what he argued ; pitied 
him for being driven to such precautions ; and 
agreed to c6mply with his request. I remained 
at Tedsworth four days longer. They were four 
uncomfortable days. Each of us scrupulously 
abstained from alluding to the subject of the 
late affair, and tried to behave as if nothing 
material had occurred. But it would not do; 
we were both of us embarrassed and oppressed, 
and an awkward consciousness of our relative 
situations hung a perpetual load upon our spirits. 
A sense of guilt weighed heavily upon him, and 
I had many a harassing reflection, and was eveni 
haunted, when in my cousin^s company, with the 
sense of what he ought to feel. 

I was glad to go, though I could not but 
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experience a pang at parting. On the day 
before my departure, I revisited every favourite 
haunt about the place. I do not know why I 
did SO9 for it was a melancholy sort of pleasure. 
It scarcely deserved to be called a pleasure ; 
it rather seemed a |)ainful duty ; for I felt, as I 
looked at these scenes, that I was probably 
viewing them for the last time. And, hitherto, 
it has been so. I have never set my foot in 
Tedsworth since. Perhaps I never shall again. 

" And now, Harry, I have given you as full 
an account as I am able of this extraordinary 
transaction. You will perhaps be surprised, 
that after this lapse of time, I should be able 
to describe with such minuteness events so 
long passed. But I felt the necessity of pre- 
paring an account for my successor ; and imme- 
diately after the discovery, even during the four 
days of my stay at Tedsworth, I employed 
myself in noting down the conversations that 
had passed. These I embodied in a short paper, 
which I drew up for the inspection of your 
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father ; but since bis death, I have written it 
afre^, with a more minute detail of the facts, 
and have addressed it to yourself. 

" You see, my dear Harry, from what I have 
stated above, that you are the rightful heir of 
Lord Malton :- and that, mi the event of his 
death, you will succeed to his titles,- and all the 
Teds worth property. May you live long to 
enjoy it. I may never see that day — I do not 
think I shall-'-I feel a certain presentiment, 
even while I write these lines, which tells me 
that this paper will give you the first intelli- 
gence of your future fortune, at a time when I 
am dead and gone. I am older than Lord Mal- 
ton, and do not think I shall survive him. 

" And now, my dear nephew, you can best 
judge how far I have wisely executed the 
important duties of a guardian. You can now 
penetrate into the motives of those parts of my 
past system, which long ago I would fain have 
explained, bad I been at liberty so to do. You 
now see wby we held so little communication 
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with our relations at Tedsworth. You now 
can understand why I have never given you a 
profession. 

^^ Your cousin knows his situation— has known 
it from his boyhood. Lord Malton scrupulously 
performed the painful task which I imposed. 
This I know positively, having ascertained the 
fact once when I called to see your cousin many 
years ago, at the time when he was a Westmin- 
ster school-boy. He seemed indi£Perent about 
it ; which, though surprised at, I was giad to 
see. Time must have rendered him still more 
so, and it will be happy for him if it has ; for 
in his case, quick and sensitive feelings would 
be a real misfortune. 

" I say all this, that you may know that, with 
respect to him, you will have nothing to commu- 
nicate. You will therefore be spared a painful 
oiBce, and the equally distressing reflection of 
the sudden change of situation which your poor 
cousin must undergo* It will be greater in ap- 
pearance than reality. It is but an event to 
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which he had looked forward from childhood. 
Besides^ I trust that although Tedsworth cannot 
be his, yet he will still have an ample provision 
out of his father'^s personalty. Again I com- 
mend him to your friendship. I am growing 
old and feeble — it is fit that I should think of 
death. Lord Malton, however unjustly, may 
probably be averse to you. Let me, if possible, 
extend the hand of reconciliation even from 
the grave. In my will, I have signified a wish, 
that at my funeral Lord Malton should be a 
mourner as well as yourself. This will convey 
to him the gratifying thought, (for such I trust 
it will be,) that though his offences have been 
jgreat, and our consequent separation long, they 
have not extinguished my regard. It will also 
smoothen to yourself the difficulties of a first 
meeting. You will meet at a time when sorrow 
softens the feelings, and pride and stubbornness 
of spirit either are or ought to be repressed. 
You will be thrown into close communion, with 
your hearts subdued and chastened by the so- 
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letnn scene before your eyes. Connected as 
you both are with him over whom you meet to 
mourn, you will feel, I trust, with greater force, 
the ties that bind you to each other; and though 
I cannot see that day, yet it will be one source 
of pleasure in my dying hour^ to think that my 
yery dust may be a mediator between you, and 
that you will seal upon my grave the bond of 
future friendship. 

^^ Arfd now, farewell, my dearest nephew. 
May you long dignify and enjoy that station, 
which must on some future day be your's. It is 
painful to me to conclude. I see you daily, it is 
true ; and perhaps may continue so to do long 
after writing this farewell. But still, when I 
consider that I am penning the last address that 
you ever can receive from me, a certain sad and 
awful feeling agitates me as I write. I am 
taking a last and solemn leave ; and were you 
distant from home, and did I not hear at this 
instant your horse's tread below my window, I 
should scarcely have courage to write the words. 
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But T must — ^and will. God bless^ou, my dear 
boy. Once more — ^farewell for ever." 

One of these few last words was blotted, as if 
a tear had fallen upon the writing. Granby 
could not view without a corresponding emotion 
this silent record of his uncle's love. With a 
reverential feeling of grief and tenderness, be 
laid down the paper, and resting his forehead on 
his hand, briefly reviewed the circumstances of 
this extraordinary disclosure. 

What a wonderful change in his prospects 
one short hour had effected ! He seemed to be 
scarcely the same person who had so lately sat 
down with less of hope than fear, to the perusal 
of this important document. A busy crowd of 
former circumstances pressed forcibly upon him, 
—circumstances which till now he had viewed 
under another light, or had hardly allowed him- 
self to regard at all, and of .which this paper 
furnished him at once with the brief and faith- 
ful explanation. 
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The darkest side of this new view of past 
scenes was occupied by Tyrrel. He recalled to 
mind those dreadfinl words, which, for the first 
'time he heard with such astonishment. ^' Know 
that you have deemed yourself the friend of one 
who could have stabbed you while he shook 
your hand.^ It was horrible to have heard such 
words ; and still more horrible to recal them^ at 
a time when he was cruelly persuaded, by cir- 
cumstances before unknown, of the dreadful 
sincerity with which they were uttered. Till 
now be had never thought that Tyrrel really 
was his enemy ; and had been inclined to regard 
these terrible expressions as the mere result of 
temporary rage. But now what an altered re- 
trospect ! and what a serpent had begun to wind 
itself about his heart! Now he saw that his 
destruction had been the settled purpose of 
Tyrrel's soul. He shuddered as the thought 
arose, and looking back to the infatuated confi- 
dence which he once reposed in TyrrePs honour, 
he poured forth thanks to that Providence which 
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had saved his inexperienced youth from the 
bidden snares which were set around him. 

But pity for his cousin^s lot soon succeeded to 
bis jvst resentment : and he felt, that were he to 
ineet him at that moment, he could stretch forth 
the band of reconciliatory friendship. His present 
aplenoid expectations did not much occupy his 
mind ; and he was almost surprised at the indif- 
ference with which he viewed them. There was 
a time when, for the sake of Caroline, he would 
have regarded them with transport; but the 
hope which then possessed him was now extinct, 
asd he looked upon his altered prospects, with 
a feeling rather of wonder than of satisfaction. 

After giving way, for some time, to the re- 
flections that crowded on his mind, Granby 
turned once more to the packet, and examined 
two other papers which it contained. One of 
these was the confession of the Wilsons ; the 
other that of Lord Malton. The former con- 
sisted only of these words, in the hand-writing 
of his uncle : *^ I, M vy Wilson, do solemnly 
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aflrniy tliAt the inlimt notr lying buHed in the 
chureh-yard at Tedsworth, described under the 
name of James Wilson, and purporting to be 
the illegitimate child of me, Mary Wilson, is not 
my child, but was brought dead to this house 
by Elizabeth Franklin, on the night of Thurs- 
day, the 14th instant; and I, Jane Wilson, 
do attest the same ; and we do believe the said 
child to have been the male heir of Lord Mai- 
ton ; and we do further affirm, that the present 
supposed heir of Lord Malton is the illegitimate 
child of Mary Wilson, which child she resigned 
out of her own keeping, into the hands of the 
said Elizabeth Franklin, on the 14th day of 
the present month. 

(Signed) "Jane Wilson. 
" Maky Wilson." 
« Tuesday, July 19th, 1790.'' 

The other confe9si€>n, wbieh^ was in the haud- 
writing of Lord Malton, was much longer, and 
contained merely a recapitulation of much which 
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has been related already., Granby carefully de-. 
posited all these documents in a place of safety, 
and then retired to snatch a repose, which bis 
anxious and overburthened mind would scarcely 
permit him to enjoy. 
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